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On the Silver Anniversary of “PYREX” Laboratory Ware 


“PYREX VYCOR” LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


THE 


Twenty-Five years after the introduc- 
tion of Pyrex brand Chemical Glass, 
Corning Research is able to announce 
an even greater development—*“Pyrex 
Vycor” High Silica Glass, No. 790. 

This new ultra-low-expansion glass 
has a linear coefficient of .0000008—the 
lowest of any commercial glass other 
than fused silica. Its development neces- 
sitated a new and revolutionary technique 
in glass making—the first real departure 
from that ancient art in 4000 years. 

The distinguishing properties of this 
new glass—exceptional stability, high 
softening point and very low thermal 
expansion—make laboratory ware fab- 
ricated from it ideal for many applica- 
tions. For high temperature reactions, 
rapid chemical analyses or any excep- 
tionally accurate work, this new High 
Silica glassware will be most useful. 


NEWEST ACHIEVEMENT IN GLASS MAKING 


“Pyrex Vycor” Laboratory Glass- 
ware is an important supplement to the 
“Pyrex” line. It in no way displaces 
laboratory ware fabricated from standard 
Pyrex brand Chemical Glass (coefficient 
of expansion .0000032) which, over the 
past quarter of a century has proved 
eminently satisfactory for most labora- 
tory usage. 

A limited number of laboratory items 
in the new High Silica glass will soon be 
available through your regular laboratory 
supply dealer. These items, together 
with a statement of the properties of the 
glass, will be described in a catalog 
supplement now in preparation. 

Kindly use coupon below. 

“PYREX™ is a registered trade-mark 
and indicales manufacture by 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Cornina, N. Y. 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS + Corning, N. Y., Dent. LW-17 
Please send complete information on the new “PYKEA ¥ COR" 
Laboratory Glassware. 
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POPULAR for SILICA DETERMINATIONS 
3 Baker's Anatyzed C.P. Chemicals 
LOW IN SiO. 


HERE ARE TWO REASONS why Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and 

Acids are popular with the chemist who must make silica determinations 
First, there is a wide variety of Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids 
that are extremely low in SiOz. Second, the analysis on the Baker label tells in 
advance what impurities (if any) our analyst has found in each lot. 

Illustrated are 3 of 9* popular Baker’s Analyzed Chemicals used for silica 
determinations — Acid Hydrofluoric, Acid Hydrochloric, and one of the most 
widely used fluxes, Dry Sodium Carbonate. For the glass or ceramic chemis, 
their remarkable purity in respect to SiOz has a definite appeal. Chemists work 
ing with steel and its alloys will also appreciate their relative freedom from 
iron, chromium, lead, copper, etc. 

These dependable working tools mean that you never have to cope with max 
imum limits of impurities. Instead, the Baker’s Analyzed label tells you in advance 
what impurities there are, which saves the chemist considerable time in his tests. 

It will pay you to specify by name Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and 
Acids. They meet every A.C.S. specification. More than 60 of the leading 
chemical jobbers are in a position to supply your needs promptly. We ask that 
you give them an opportunity to serve you further. 

* For decomposing the materials undergoing analysis, the choice of acids and fluxes will depend pr- 


marily on the nature of the materials and the preference of the analyst. Many times, Nitric, Sulfuricer 
Perchloric Acids are used, and for fluxing, Potassium Nitrate, Potassium Chlorate or Sodium Perexms 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Ave. 220 South léth Street 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


BAKER'S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD BY THESE REPRESENTATIVE LABORATORY SUPPLY HOWE 
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Top left: Dr. Harry L. Fisner, President. 
Top right: Dr. W. T. Reap, lice-president. 
Lower left: Mr. Water J]. Murpny, Treasurer. 
Lower right: Mr. Howarp S. NEIMAN, Secretary. 
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Progress in Petroleum 























by Dr. Gustav Egloff 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Research Laboratories 
Chicago, Illinois 





In acceptance of the Medal Award of 
The American Institute of Chemists 
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RUDE petroleums range from almost pure gasoline to solid 

asphalt as produced in the oil fields of the world. They have 

odors ranging from the rose and musk to a vileness greater 
than the skunk. Their colors when viewed in transmitted light vary 
from cherry, amber, yellow, green, and reddish-brown to dense black, 
and under reflected light some crudes are highly fluorescent. Crude 
oils are composed of paraffinic, olefinic, naphthenic, and aromatic hydro- 
carbons. Many crudes contain sulfur in combination with the hydro- 
carbons in amounts from traces to more than six per cent—while nitro- 
gen and oxygen vary from 0.1 to more than one per cent. Traces of 
metals such as platinum, gold, silver, uranium, vanadium, and titanium 
have been found in some crude oils. A few Rumanian crude oils are 
highly radioactive. 

Crude oils are literally a wonder source of substances that are the 
foundation stone of a number of industries, with many more to come. 
Their effect ramifies throughout our social and economic life and they 
will be a controlling factor in ultimate victory in a world aflame. 

A forward looking group of executives, chemists, physicists, en- 
gineers, and a host of other professions have made the oil industry 
what it is—a $14,000,000,000 organization in the United States. An 
amazing amount of research is going on in every branch of the industry 
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at an expenditure of over $100,000,000 a year in order to discover and 
transport crude oil to refining centers for conversion into products use. 


ful to man. 


The oil industry is doing everything possible to locate and consery 
crude oil by calling upon the best scientific and technical knowledge 
available. Enormous savings have been brought about by the use of 
geophysics and chemistry, and deeper and directionalized drilling. The 
Pacific Ocean bed has been drilled from the shore and oil produced 
Some lakes in Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico yield large quantities 
of crude. 

Many of the 360,000 oil wells in operation in the U. S. were drilled 
in recent years, but substantial production still comes from wells brought 
in more than fifty years ago in the original oil state, Pennsylvania 
Continued production from these old wells has been brought about by 
improved methods of oil recovery by so-called repressuring. Water is 
injected through auxiliary wells surrounding the oil well in order to 
build a hydrostatic pressure in the oil sand. This water flooding proc- 
ess has increased oil production in the famous Bradford field which 
was discovered in 1875. Production in this field dropped to its lowest 
point in 1900, when it was considered aimost exhausted. Since then, 
by the use of water flooding, production has been increased eleven-fold 
above that of the low. 

Water-flooding, scientifically controlled so that no damage is caused 
in the oil formation, is one of several secondary recovery methods 
developed by the oil industry to increase production from oil sands 
which apparently are depleted. This method recently was legalized in 
Ohio, and already has been introduced successfully in one of that state’s 
older fields. Gas injection, and air injection, similarly designed to 
build up pressures in underground oil formations and increase recovery, 
also have made startling advances in recent years.” 

As the bit bites its way toward the nether regions, water layers or 
heaving shales are encountered which are sealed off by chemical means. 
To control oil well pressures, some above 2,000 pounds, and to prevent 
the well from blowing out, hurtling the tools, casings, etc., a thousand 
feet or so in the air, counteracting columns of colloidal muds are used, 
which allow the well to produce oil quietly under controlled pressure 
due to the weight of the mud-counter to the oil well pressure. 

Some years ago in Texas a huge well came in, ripping a crater int 
the earth and resulting in a terrific fire. There were no methods 
known of fighting this type of fire. For years the oil industry had 
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been cursed by drilling crooked holes which was inevitable at that period 
\t times these holes ran parallel to the ground and in some instances 
actually made a U-bend with the other end of the pipe coming up about 
3 thousand feet from the derrick floor. One of the engineers suggested 
purposely drilling a slanting hole so that the bit would enter the oil 
sand. Water was then pumped into the sand, shutting off the fire. 


This directionalized drilling was highly successful. Wells may now 
be drilled in any direction, by a number of ingenious physical and 
chemical methods. As many as eight wells have been drilled from a 
single derrick floor in different directions and levels to study the 
geology and composition of the earth. The deepest well drilled so far 
is about three miles. It is certain that wells will be drilled and oil 


found at depths of five miles or more. 


In 1860, one year after the Drake well was brought in at a 69-foot 
level, an oil shortage was predicted as the prevailing rate of oil con- 
sumption would exhaust the supply- in a few years. This prediction 
has been reiterated at about five-year intervals ever since. In 1860, the 
United States crude oil production was 500,000 barrels and 1,250,- 
000,000 barrels in 1939. Moreover, crude oil reserves of today in 
the known oil fields are about 20,000,000,000 barrels. During last 
year alone, approximately 2,000,000,000 barrels of crude were added 
to our oil reserves above that actually used. Through the years, crude 
oil reserves have been increasing by finding new oil fields, by deeper 
drilling in old fields, and by hydrechloric acid treatment, called acidiz- 


ing, of old and new oil sands. 


One of the greatest forces for conservation and well being of our 
social and economic life is the cracking process developed by chemists 
and engineers of the oil industry. This process has more than doubled 
the yield of motor fuel from a barrel of oil with anti-knock quality 
which gives over 40 per cent more miles per gallon than Nature’s gaso- 
line. Since 1913, when the first commercial cracking plant was used, 
to the present time, a saving of over 13,000,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil has been brought about. Last year alone, 1,400,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil were conserved by the use of the cracking units in the U. S. 
which cost $450,000,000. In short, the oil industry would have had to 
refine 2,638,000,000 barrels of crude to produce the volume of gaso- 
line necessary to operate the 31,000,000 cars instead of the 1,238,000.000 


barrels actually refined. 
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There is an ever recurrent cry that crude oil is an irreplaceable asset 
However, there is evidence to contradict this view. I believe tha 
petroleum is being formed in the earth at a greater rate than we are 
consuming it. So far as we know, Nature may still be going ahead 
with the same biochemical changes, the same heat, pressure, and time 
processes by which crude oil was made in the beginning at least jp 
part. Investigations have brought to light facts regarding earth proc. 
esses which from their very nature lead me to the belief that oif js 


continually being formed, although they have not been sufficienth 


established to confirm it positively. 


The theory of continual petroleum formation is supported by the 
fact that oceans, lakes, and rivers of today abound with fish and 
mollusks closely resembling those found in many petroleum-bearing 
formations. Microscopic creatures, such as foraminifera, radiolaria, 
and diatoms, are present which are identical in body structure with 
fossils found in the Monterey shale and other oil producing structures 
notably in the lompoc and Santa Maria fields of California. 


Such diatoms, scooped alive from the ocean today, yield about two 
per cent of oil by ether extraction, although they contain about sixteen 
per cent organic material. The possibility that this oil yield may bk 
greatly increased under the temperature, time, and pressure conditions 
prevailing in the earth, has been considered. It is also likely that some 
substances such as the silica body structure of the microscopic corpses 
in the earth exert a catalytic influence which would accelerate oil 
formation. 


Yielding two per cent of oil, the diatoms in the Monterey shal 
(which constitutes a bed eight hundred square miles in extent and half 
a mile thick in one section of California) would produce two billion 
barrels of oil. Present-day sedimentation of organic matter is occurring 
in closed basins of the Continental shelf particularly along the western 
coast of California. In other oceans and in the deeper waters along 
the coast, diatoms are depositing with organic content constanth 


increasing. 


From the foregoing, we may conclude that Nature is producing oil 
at a faster rate than gas pressure or pump strokes can bring it to th 
earth’s surface. As a matter of interest, since the foundation of th 
oil industry, the entire world’s production of crude oil would not fill a 
hole a cubic mile in the earth. This is an insignificant volume compared 
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The CHEMIST May, 1940 
to what nature must have produced and still is produc:ng during the 
years of her workmanship. 

In view of the increasing volumes of crude oil reserves, the proba- 
bility of continuous crude oil formation, better utilization of crude 
oil and its products, and considering the trifling volume of petroleum 
ysed to date, one can look with assurance as to the future oil supplies 
for our every need for thousands of years. 

Gasoline distilled at atmospheric pressure from crude oil does not 
ntain the hydrocarbon molecules of the type most useful to man. 
Some gasolines which nature produced have octane ratings as low as 
15. and are worthless as motor fuels in modern cars due to high knock- 
ing characteristics. The crude oils and their gasoline content have to be 
converted into more useful products by thermal or catalytic cracking, 
polymerization, alkylation, aromatization, hydrogenation, and dehydro- 
genation. 

The primary function of cracking is to produce high anti-knock 
gasoline. As a by-product of this operation, the oil industry has de- 
veloped motor fuels of one hundred and higher octane ratings which 
make possible greater motor efficiencies whether in airplane or motor 
car engines. 

The automobile industry during its early years gave indications of 
exceeding the capacity of the oil industry to supply gasoline. This 
thought spurred technical men to invent means for increasing the yield 
f gasoline from crude oil. The cracking process not alone provided 
the means for more than doubling the yield of gasoline, i.e. twenty-one 
per cent to forty-five per cent of the crude oil, but in addition improved 
the anti-knock properties of the gasoline. 

In the past twenty years the number of motor vehicles has increased 
from about 9,000,000 to more than 31,000,000, while the motor fuel 
consumption increased annually from 109,000,000 barrels to over 
366,000,000 barrels. In addition, the average motor compression ratio 
mereased from 4 to 6.4. This is of tremendous significance from an 
economic standpoint in that motor efficiencies have increased more than 
forty per cent during this period. 

Transportation speeds in the air and on the road have more than 
doubled, which is primarily due to the correspondingly improved anti- 
knock value of the gasoline and better motor design. Pursuit planes 
of our Army and Navy powered by one hundred octane fuel have 
speeds of over four hundred miles per hour. 
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About twenty-seven years ago, the first commercial cracking ynit. 
went into operation at the Standard Oil of Indiana Whiting plan 
us:ng sheil stills having a capacity of about two hundred barrels oj 
gas oil per day with a yield of about thirty per cent. Today, a single 
topping and cracking unit with polymerization of the cracked gases 
treats more than 30,000 barrels a day of crude oil with yields of over 
seventy per cent of seventy octane gasoline from crude oils derived 
from East Texas. The cost of such a unit is about $2,000,000 whereas 
the early shell still cost about $20,000. 


Modern cracking installations have been highly flexible since th 
introduction of multiple heating coils in equiflux furnaces wherein the 
time, temperature, and pressure conditions may be maintained to , 
nicety. Two-day runs were the maximum in shell-still operation, 
whereas the modern installation—composed of heaters, reaction cham- 
ber, flash chamber, fractionator, coolers, and stabilizer—operates con- 
tinuously for months at a time, producing motor fuel, furnace oil, 
tractor fuel, fuel oil, and gas oil, or gasoline, gas, and coke. 


The early shell stills (1913) used cracking temperatures around 
740° F. and 75 pounds per square inch. Today temperatures ranging 
from 900 to more than 1,100° F. and more than 1,000 pounds per 
square inch obtain. The yield of gasoline from gas oil was about thin 
per cent with octane rating of sixty; today, units operating on the 
same type of gas oil produce more than seventy per cent of motor 


fuel with seventy four octane rating. 


The increasing number of high-compression motors has made 


straight-run gasoline no longer suitable as fuel. Cracking or reforming 


of the gasoline is necessary to produce hydrocarbons of structures 
which possess greater anti-knock properties. In order to convert the 
knocking gasolines into non-knocking types, it is desirable to subject 
the gasoline to temperatures of the order of 1,025° F. and 750 pounds 
per square inch. This is accomplished by pumping straight-run gaso- 
line through a heating coil more than a mile long distributed ma 
furnace, until the temperature and pressure are raised to convert th 
hydrocarbons into high anti-knock gasoline. Under these temperatures 
of a 1,000° F. or more and pressures of 1,000 pounds per square ind 
there is a molecular rearrangement and change in the structure of the 
hydrocarbons from the straight-chain paraffinic type to branched parat- 
fins, olefins, aromatics, and naphthenes. These hydrocarbons burn with- 


out detonation in the high-compression motors of today. 
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It was recognized that thermally cracked gasoline was approaching a 
mit from the anti-knock quality standpoint. The octane number aver- 


aged about seventy as produced from gasoline, naphthas, or heavy oils. 


Hence, catalytic cracking processes have been developed to increase 
the octane rating and yields above that of thermal. Catalytic cracked 
gasoline of eighty octane has been produced from gas oil with yields 
of eighty-five per cent on a recycle basis. Catalytic cracking will be an 
adjunct to thermal cracking for some time to come. An important part 
f the catalytic cracking process is the quality of the gas produced since 
the percentage of olefins present is generally more than double that of 


thermal cracked gas. 


The gases produced from the cracking process amount to over 
350,000,000,000 cubic feet a year. These hydrocarbon gases were 
burned under st!!ls and boilers. But these gases contained olefins such 
s ethene, propene, butenes, and the corresponding paraffins—ethane, 
propane, and butanes. Several processes were developed to convert 
cracked gases into high octane motor fuel via high temperatures and 
pressures while the catalytic process using solid phosphoric acid 
perates at low temperatures and pressures. 


There are over 80 U.O.P. catalytic polymerization units in commer- 
ial operation, design, or under course of construction at the present 
time. The capacities of these units processing cracked gases range 
from 125,000 cubic feet to 27,000,000, or on a gasoline (81 octane) 
production basis, from eighteen barrels to over two thousand five hun- 
dred barrels daily. The combination of selective catalytic polymeriza- 
tion and hydrogenation units produce from fifty barrels to eight hun- 
lred barrels of isooctane gasoline per day. The increased yield of 
gasoline ranges from two to eight per cent with an octane number rise 
fone to two on the refinery gasoline output when processing naphtha, 


kerosene, gas oil, or topped crudes. 


The butane-butene fractions from either the cracking or dehydro- 
genation process may be catalytically polymerized to yield isooctenes, 
and upon hydrogenation, isooctanes of ninety-five to one hundred 
xtane rating. The conditions for the manufacture of isooctane require 
temperatures of 250° to 350° F. and approximately 750 pounds per 
square inch with solid phosphoric acid as the catalyst. Debutanization 
and re-running of the polymers is carried out and finally catalytic 
tydrogenation with nickel yields an aviation gasoline of ninety-seven 
xtane rating. The potential yearly production of polymer gasoline is 
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over 300,000,000 barrels derivable from refinery and natural gases 


For years it was believed impossible to react a paraffin with an olefy 
hydrocarbon, due to the so-called unreactiveness of the paraffins, | 
new page in organic chemistry has been written based upon the alkyla- 
tion of isobutane with ethylene, propene, and butenes by a number of 
methods such as aluminum chloride, boron fluoride, sulfuric acid, ang 
at high temperatures and pressures. The latter two processes have 
gone into commercial use in the past year and are an exceedingly impor- 
tant contribution to high octane aviation gasoline. These two processes 
produce products having about ninety-five octane rating and high 
tetraethyl lead susceptibility. The thermal alkylation process operates 
best when using charging stocks made up of isobutane and ethene, pro- 
ducing therefrom 2, 2-dimethylbutane or neohexane, whereas the sul- 
furic acid method functions best on isobutane and butenes, forming 
isooctanes. When all the alkylation units under design and construc 
tion, as well as those in operation, are functioning, about 4,000,00 
barrels of high anti-knock aviation gasoline will be produced annually 

Military airplanes, in 1928, used gasoline of about sixty octane rat- 
ing while three years later, the standard Army aviation gasoline was 
eighty-seven octane. Airplane engines were developed to utilize this 
fuel which gave a thirty-three per cent increase in power per unit 
weight compared to sixty octane gasoline. Engines designed for using 
one hundred octane gasoline produced thirty per cent greater power 
output compared to eighty-seven octane, while take-off distances were 
reduced twenty per cent and climbing speed increased forty per cent 
For transport planes, the advantage of one hundred over eighty-seven 
octane gasoline in a 1,400 mile flight would be the dispensing of “1,20 


lbs. of gasoline and carrying instead] seven more passengers, | 
their equivalent weight in mail or freight.” 

Leadership in aviation gasoline, with higher speeds and comfort oi 
airplanes, rests in the United States. Aviation gasoline of one hundred 
and higher octane can be produced in the United States in quantities 


to supply the airplane needs of the world, for civil and military use. A 


most significant factor in the development of one hundred-octane gaso- 
line is that the overall efficiency of the airplane gasoline engine is about 
the same as that of the best Diesel airplane engine performance and m 
addition surpasses the Diesel in greater take-off and emergency power 


and flexibility in maneuvering the plane. 
Although one hundred octane gasolines and higher are now used 
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aly in airplanes, it will not be many years before the oil industry's 
sesearches will produce them at a price level for use in passenger, 
truck, and bus vehicles, and they will be sharply compet-tive with the 
hest high-speed Diesel engine performance. 

Dr. Graham Edgar stated: “The General Motors Corporation car- 
ried out an elaborate research project in which an automobile equipped 
with a valve-in-head engine was operated at a number of compression 
ratios and a number of gear ratios, using fuels which in each case were 
ust capable of avoiding knock. Approximately sixty-nine octane fuel 
vas required for the standard 5.25 compression ratio, about ninety-five 
xtane for 8.0 compression ratio, and something better than one hun- 
ired octane for 10.3 compression ratio. 


“The results were most striking, showing, for example, that at forty 
niles per hour, the miles per gallon improved from 12.5 at 5.25 com- 
pression ratio to 18 at 8.0 and 21 at 10.3. The average increase in 
economy, between ten and sixty miles per hour, is about forty-five per 
cent in going from 5.25 to 8.0 compression ratio under these conditions 


f constant performance. 


“It is interesting to note that, if we take the average retail price of 
gasoline as nineteen cents per gallon, the driver of the 8.0 compression 
ar could have paid 27.5 cents per gallon at no increase in cents per 
mile, which would give the refiner a margin of 8.5 cents per gallon 
above his regular costs of five cents per gallon with which to attempt to 
produce the ninety-five octane gasoline required by the high compres- 
sion car, Certainly, sueh an achievement would appear to be well within 
the eventual possibilities of the refinery technologist.” 

The volume of one hundred octane gasoline potentially available yearly 
nthe United States are greater than the volume of all gasolines now 
being produced. One prolific source which has been tapped recently is 
natural and refinery gases. From these gases alone 8,345,000,000 gal- 
ions of eighty-one octane or 3,275,000,000 gallons of ninety-two octane, 
unleaded, gasolines are available. About 6,000,000,000 gallons of one 
hundred octane aviation gasoline are available yearly when the ninety- 
two octane is blended with isopentane and neohexane and light ends 
from some crudes plus tetraethyl lead. This volume of aviation gaso- 
line does not take into consideration the vast volumes of aviation 
stock which are potentially available from catalytic reforming and 
‘racking. 


The development of catalytic dehydrogenation of gaseous paraffins 
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to olefins and hydrogen has made possible their utilization for polymer. 
zation to gasoline and chemical derivatives. Thermal cracking of paraf. 
fin gases is a competing source of olefins; however, catalytic dehydro. 
genation gives a better yield of the desired products than the thermal 
method. Catalytic dehydrogenation of ethane, propane, and butanes js 
highly selective, in that side reactions are suppressed. Catalysts for de. 
hydrogenation reactions are oxides of the metals of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth group of the periodic system, the most important one being 
chromium oxide and alumina. This catalyst is highly selective and cop. 
verts the paraffin to the corresponding olefin in about eighty-five to 
ninety-five per cent of theoretical. 

Butane may also be converted into butadiene by a two-stage catalytic 
dehydrogenation process. This compound is extremely important for 
use in synthetic rubber production. Butadiene is available potentially 
in the U. S. at the rate of more than 160,000,000,000 pounds yearly 


There is a very beautiful reaction called cyclization of paraffin hydro- 
carbons ; i.e. catalytically converting normal hexane, heptane, and octane 
into benzene, toluene, and xylenes respectively, with hydrogen as a 
by-product and almost theoretical yields. 


The lower-boiling hydrocarbons in petroleum, particularly thos 
from the Pennsylvania, Mid-Continent, Michigan, East Texas, and 
Kettleman Hills, California fields, and gasoline from natural gas, are 
predominantly straight-chain paraffin. By catalytic cyclization at 932 
F. and atmospheric pressure, these hydrocarbons may be converted into 
the corresponding aromatics which have been obtained heretofore chiefly 
from coal carbonization. 


As of today, the aromatic hydrocarbons are not so good for air- 
plane use, although some tests indicate that they will become useful 
They are excellent blending hydrocarbons for increasing the octane 
rating of gasolines. 

Benzene, toluene, and xylenes are most important for motor fuel 
use and as basic material for high explosives such as picric acid, T.N.T, 
and trinitroxylenes. The oil industry can produce any conceivable amount 


of these hydrocarbons from catalytic cyclization or aromatization ol 


gasoline, the cracking process, and dehydrogenation of ethane. In 1% 
about 26,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline will be produced in the Unite 
States. If the demand were present, our gasoline output could k 
increased to over 40,000,000,000 gallons in a short time. Based o 
this year’s gasoline production alone, and using but twenty per cent 
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the gasoline, the United States could manufacture (naturally requiring 
sme time to go into full production) about 33,000,000,000 pounds of 
picric acid, about 27,000,000,000 pounds of T.N.T., and 25,000,000,000 


pounds of trinitroxylene. The 85,000,000,000 pounds of high explo- 


sives which are potentially available from gasoline are all present 
within the shores of the United States and for many years to come. 


In the world war now going on, difficulty will be experienced in ob- 
taining natural rubber for our own needs. It is reported that the 
United States has but a three months’ supply of natural rubber. Some 
suggestion has been made to plant rubber trees in a South American 
country such as Brazil. It would require at least ten years to obtain 
rubber in this way. Benzene and ethylene through alkylation and 
dehydrogenation yield styrene, a starting hydrocarbon for synthetic 
rubber manufacture. Butadiene is another hydrocarbon which can be 
readily produced and converted into synthetic rubber or may be co- 
polymerized with styrene. This latter type of synthetic rubber has 
about thirty per cent greater wear quality and strength in tires than 
natural rubber. The United States has potentially available enormous 
quantities of these hydrocarbons and other substances which can be 
converted into synthetic rubbers. In 1939, about 1,100,000,000 pounds 
of natural rubber were used in this country. Over 200,000,000,000 
pounds of synthetic rubber could be produced from ethylene from the 
cracking process, benzene from cyclization, and butadiene from the 
lehydrogenation of butane. A unit to produce 10,000 pounds a day 
of synthetic rubber from butadiene derived from petroleum is being 
installed. 


The United States is more than self-sustaining in motor fuels and 
aviation gasoline of 100 octane and above. The United States can pro- 
duce billions of pounds of explosives for any necessity that may arise 
and still have more than sufficient gasoline for any form of transporta- 
tion on land, air, or sea. The United States can also be more than self- 
sustaining in synthetic rubber from its own vast hydrocarbon resources. 


® @®@ ® 


The September issue of THE CHEMIST will start a series of arti- 
cles, entitled “Teacher and Pupil: The Nef Line of Chemists”, by 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.I.C., of Purdue University. There is real in- 
Spiration here for all teachers of chemistry, and the chemists them- 
selves will be enthusiastic about the informative biographies. 
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Dr. Gustav Egloff 
Colonel George A. Burrell 


Photo by Murphy 


Dr. Robert P. Fischelis speaking before the 
Annual Meeting. 


Dr. Robert J. Moore 
Dr. Maximilian Toch 


The American 
Institute of 
Chemists 


May 18, 1940 


The eighteenth annual 
meeting of The American 
Institute of Chemists was 
held on May 18, 1940, at 
the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., with an w- 
usually large attendance of 
enthusiastic chemists, their 


friends, and wives. 


Reports of the various 
Committees and Chapters 
were given during the busi- 
ness meeting in the after- 
noon, followed by a talk by 
Dr. Robert P.  Fischelis 
secretary and chief chemust 
of the New Jersey State 
Board of Pharmacy, and 
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member of the New Jersey 
State Board of Health. His 
subject was “The Status of 
the Chemist under the New 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 


Laws. 


The medal of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists 
vas presented to Dr. Gus- 
av Egloff at a banquet 
given in the evening. Colo- 
nel George -\. Burrell, pres- 
lent of the Atlantic States 
Gas Company, spoke on the 
medalist. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Robert J. 
Moore. Dr. Egloff’s accep- 
tance address appears in this 
issue of THE CHEMIST. 


The following new offi- 
cers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Harry L. Fisher; 
vice-president, Dr. W. T. 
Read; secretary, Mr. How- 
id S. Neiman; treasurer, 
Mr. Walter J. Murphy ; and 
councilors, Dr. E. R. Allen, 
Mr. Frank G. Breyer, and 
Dr. Charles N. Frey. 


Souvenirs for the Annual 
Meeting were contributed 
by Bakon-Yeast, Inc., Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemical 
Corporation, Jean Jordeau 
Ine, Philip Morris and 
Company, Ltd., McKesson 
and Robbins, Inc., and 
Shulton, Inc. 


May, 1940 


Mrs. Hans Z. Lecher 
Dr Hans Z. Lecher 
Dr. Robert J. Moore 


TT 
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Treasurer Walter J. Murphy 


Secretary Howard S. Neiman 
Dr. Gilbert E. Seil 
President Harry L. Fisher 
Dr. J. W. E. Harrisson 
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The Young Chemist and the 


Government Service 


By Louis Marshall, F.A.I.C. 


The thirteenth of a series of articles on the 
opportunities for chemists in the Government Service. 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


VERY American must, at one time or another, have marveled 

at the technical perfection which is apparent in the money bills 

issued by the Government. All of these certificates which 
skilled counterfeiters find so difficult to reproduce, as well as the bonds, 
treasury notes, postage stamps, and diverse valuable documents are 
executed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the Treasury De- 
partment. The plant in which this work is carried out is located at 
14th Street between C and D Streets Southwest in Washington, D. € 
An indication of the volume of work accomplished by this plant can 
be afforded by a few figures. In one year silver certificates of various 
denominations, having a total value of more than one billion dollars, 
were produced, as were 137,265,788 sheets of postage stamps, and 
2,487,500 sheets of United States saving bonds. The institution is 


one of the most efficient of its kind in the world, and no small part’ 


of its success is due to the rigid control maintained by its chemical 
laboratory. 

The laboratory is excellently equipped for conducting analyses on 
the materials needed for this type of work. One of the most important 
of these materials is the specially prepared paper used for printing 
currency and other Government securities. This paper is made under 
exacting specifications and it is tested chemically, physically, and 
microscopically to determine its suitability. The exact specifications 
governing the purchase of this distirictive paper are not a matter of 
public record. It is known, however, that its stock content is seventy- 
five per cent linen and twenty-five per cent cotton fibers. In addition, 
the paper has small segments of red and blue fibers which are incor- 
porated into its body, while it is in the process of manufacture, and 
which are evenly distributed throughout. The presence of these silk 
fibers gives to the paper its truly distinctive quality. 

The Bureau makes its own inks which are of a very fine quality and 
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which also are tested thoroughly before use. Other items which re- 
quire analyses are dry colors, animal and vegetable oils, glue, textiles, 
and various metals. All of these materials are produced under definite 
specification requirements. The work of the chemical laboratory is 
carried out by one senior chemist and one associate chemist, assisted 


by several scientific aides. 


Alcohol Tax Unit 

The Alcohol Tax Unit, which is part of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
{the Treasury Department, operates sixteen laboratories; the central 
one in Washington, D. C., and fifteen in various cities of the United 
States. The functions of these laboratories are the analyses of prod- 
ucts involving internal revenue taxes, such as alcoholic beverages, the 
examination of samples of narcotics in connection with violations under 
the Harrison Narcotic Act, and research investigations of problems 
arising during the course of the work. The laboratories play an impor- 
tant role in determining the taxes to be placed on various alcoholic 
liquors, and other products as, for example, narcotics and oleomargarine. 
These taxes are an important source of revenue to the Government, 
amounting, in the fiscal year of 1938, to $567,978,602. 

The Bureau has an enforcement division which investigates and 
prevents the willful and fraudulent violations of internal-revenue laws 
relating to distilled spirits, wines, and fermented malt liquors. In one 
year, 15,629 stills were seized having an aggregate mash capacity of 
about two and one half million gallons. An interesting sidelight on 
this enforcement work is the fact that research men of the Bureau are 
trying to work out a method for the detection of yeast cells in the air. 
Since yeast is necessary in the production of alcohol by fermentation, 
such a method would probably be of assistance in locating moonshine 
plants. 


The laboratories of the Alcohol Tax Unit examined, during the 
course of a year, about 85,000 samples of such products as distilled 
spirits, fermented liquors, mashes, denatured alcohol, and the de- 
naturants themselves, toilet preparations, flavoring extracts, medicinal 
preparations, narcotic drugs, and fats and oils. 

Analyses are also made of the alcoholic content of mashes in in- 
dustrial alcohol plants. The purpose of this work is to check the 
amount of alcohol reported as produced by these plants, against the 
theoretical yield of alcohol which can be calculated. This procedure 
reveals whether or not any illegal removal of the product is occurring. 
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The variety of products submitted for examination affords 
ists an unusual opportunity of becoming familiar with many differey 
methods of analysis. The chemists are often sent out to inspect indus. 
trial alcohol p‘ants, distilleries, breweries, etc., to make reports on th 
technical conditions which obtain in these places. When they ar 
sent out on inspection work to distant points, they receive their travel. 


ing expenses and living expenses in addition to their regular salaries 


One of the research problems on which chemists are continualh 
engaged is the development of new and more efficient denaturants for 
alcohol. The object of this work is to make it impossible, or at leas 
as expensive and difficult as possible, to take such products which ar 
produced in tremendous quantities for American industry and con- 
vert them into alcohol suitabie for beverage purposes. In one case 
for example, the illicit production of alcohol from ethyl acetate was 
effectively checked by requiring the addition of calol ethatate as a de- 
naturant for the latter. When new and more efficient formulas ar 
worked out for the denaturation of alcohol, they are made official, ar 
the old denaturing formulas are revoked. 

To illustrate, one regulation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue pre- 
scribes that specially denatured alcohol, formula 23G be compounded 
as follows: To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol, add 3.5 gallons of 
methyl propyl ketone and 0.5 gallons of methyl isobutyl ketone. This 
particular grade of denatured alcohol is used in the manufacture of 
rubbing alcohol compounds. In the preparation of one gallon of the 
compound, 98.1 fluid ounces of specially denatured alcohol, formula 
23G. and ™% ounce of sucrose octa-acetate are added to 29.9 fluid 
ounces of water. In addition, the manufacturer may add such odorous 
constituents or medicaments as are desired, provided they are shown in 
the formula submitted to the Bureau for approval. Furthermore, th 
finished product must contain not less than 70 per cent by volume 
absolute alcohol. The bottle containing the rubbing alcohol must beat 
a caution notice to the effect that the preparation is intended for 
external use only, and is so compounded that serious gastric disturbances 
will result if taken internally. 


This formula in turn was recently amended to permit the use, a> 


ternatively, of acetone and methyl isobutyl ketone as denaturants 


In connection with the work on narcotic drugs, a rather unusual in- 
vestigation is being carried out. It has to do with the problem of deter- 


° 


mining whether race horses have been stimulated with narcotics 0 
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other drugs. An effective method has not yet been achieved, but satis- 
factory progress is being made. 

\nother research problem of considerable magnitude and importance 
is the determination of the nature and composition of the congeners 
in whisky which are formed during fermentation and storage. The 
purpose of this investigation is to gain more knowledge of the sub- 
stances which form during the aging of whisky, and this in turn will 
lead to improved methods for determining whether the whisky on the 
market is genuine or illicit. 

From this brief description of the laboratories of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit, it is apparent that the work is important both from the stand- 
point of revenue collected, and from the standpoint of research. Fifty- 
four chemists are employed in the laboratories of this branch of the 
Government service. They are distributed among the grades as follows: 
two principal chemists, three senior chemists, fifteen chemists, eleven 


associate chemists, nineteen assistant chemists, and four junior chemists. 





James Harvey Ransom 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of James Harvey 
Ransom, on May 30, 1940, at Decatur, Illinois. 

Dr. Ransom was born in New York, N. Y., on September 21, 1861. 
He received two degrees from Wabash College and the Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Chicago. He taught successively at Wabash 
College, Chicago Manual Training School, the University of Chicago, 
Purdue University, and Vanderbilt College, until 1919, when he be- 
came a research chemist at Michigan Smelting and Refining Company. 
In 1921, he left to accept a position as head of the Department of 
Chemistry at James Millikin University where he remained until his 
death. 

He was the author of many books and publications, inc'uding chem- 
istry textbooks and research articles in the field of metals. He was a 
member of the American Chemical Society, the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, the Institute of Metals (London), and the 
Illinois and Indiana Academies of Science. He joined The American 
Institute of Chemists in 1939. He is survived by his wife. 
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The variety of products submitted for examination affords the chen 
ists an unusual opportunity of becoming familiar with many differe: 
methods of analysis. The chemists are often sent out to inspect indus 
trial alcohol p!ants, distilleries, breweries, etc., to make reports on tl 
technical conditions which obtain in these places. When they a1 
sent out on inspection work to distant points, they receive their travel 
ing expenses and living expenses in addition to their regular salaries 
One of the research problems on which chemists are continual! 
engaged is the development of new and more efficient denaturants for 
alcohol. Che object of this work is to make it impossible, or at least 
as expensive and difficult as possible, to take such products which ar 


produced in tremendous quantities for Ameican industry and coi 
oom a - 


vert them into alcohol suitable for beverage purposes. In one cas 
for example, the illicit production of alcohol from ethyl acetate was 
effectively checked by requiring the addition of calol ethatate as a de 

naturant for the latter. When new and more efficient formulas ar 
worked out for the denaturation of alcohol, they are made official, ai 

the old denaturing formulas are revoked. 


To illustrate, one regulation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue pr: 
scribes that specially denatured alcohol, formula 23G be compounded 
as follows: To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol, add 3.5 gallons of 
methyl propyl ketone and 0.5 gallons of methyl isobutyl ketone. This 
particular grade of denatured alcohol is used in the manufacture of 
rubbing alcohol compounds. In the preparation of one gallon of tl 
compound, 98.1 fluid ounces of specially denatured alcohol, formu! 
23 G, and ™% ounce of sucrose octa-acetate are added to 29.9 fluid 
ounces of water. In addition, the manufacturer may add such odorous 
constituents or medicaments as are desired, provided they are shown 
the formula submitted to the Bureau for approval. Furthermore, tl 
finished product must contain not less than 70 per cent by volume 
absolute alcohol. The bottle containing the rubbing alcohol must be: 
a caution notice to the effect that the preparation is intended f¢ 
external use only, and is so compounded that serious gastric disturbance: 
will result if taken internally. 

This formula in turn was recently amended to permit the use, a 


ternatively, of acetone and methyl isobutyl ketone as denaturants. 


In connection with the work on narcotic drugs, a rather unusual 1 
vestigation is being carried out. It has to do with the problem of dete: 
mining whether race horses have been stimulated with narcotics « 
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her drugs. An effective method has not yet been achieved, but satis- 
ctory progress is being made. 

\nother research problem of considerable magnitude and importance 
the determination of the nature and composition of the congeners 
whisky which are formed during fermentation and storage. The 
irpose of this investigation is to gain more knowledge of the sub- 
inces which form during the aging of whisky, and this in turn will 
ul to improved methods for determining whether the whisky on the 
irket is genuine or illicit. 

From this brief description of the laboratories of the Alcohol Tax 
nit, it is apparent that the work is important both from the stand- 
int of revenue collected, and from the standpoint of research. Fifty- 
ur chemists are employed in the laboratories of this branch of the 
vernment service. They are distributed among the grades as follows: 
vO principal chemists, three senior chemists, fifteen chemists, eleven 


sociate chemists, nineteen assistant chemists, and four junior chemists. 











James Harvey Ransom 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of James Harvey 
insom, on May 30, 1940, at Decatur, Illinois. 
Dr. Ransom was born in New York, N. Y., on September 21, 1861. 
e received two degrees from Wabash College and the Ph. D. degree 
om the University of Chicago. He taught successively at Wabash 
lege, Chicago Manual Training School, the University of Chicago, 
urdue University, and Vanderbilt College, until 1919, when he be- 
me a research chemist at Michigan Smelting and Refining Company. 
1921, he left to accept a position as head of the Department of 
hemistry at James Millikin University where he remained until his 
ath. 
He was the author of many books and publications, inc'uding chem- 
try textbooks and research articles in the field of metals. He was a 
ember of the American Chemical Society, the American Institute 
Chemical Engineers, the Institute of Metals (London), and the 
linois and Indiana Academies of Science. He joined The American 
stitute of Chemists in 1939. He is survived by his wife. 
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Charles LZ. Rand 


It is with deep regret that THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIST 
records the death of Charles L. Rand, a Fellow of the INstitu1 
since 1931, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. on March 12, 1940, afte 
a long illness. 

He was born in Brooklyn on July 18, 1882, and was graduated fron 
Cornell University. Following his graduation, in 1904, he served a 
research chemist and analyst for E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com 
pany and General Chemical Company until 1907, when he entered th 
chemical manufacturing firm of his father, Lyman M. Rand, thi 
Mitchell-Rand Manufacturing Company, at 18 Vesey Street, New 
York, N. Y. where he was director of research. He specialized in tar 
pitch, and wax research. 

Mr. Rand was a member of a number of organizations, including 
The Chemists’ Club, the American Chemical Society, and the Society 
of Old Brooklynites. He is survived by his wife, his mother, and 


five sisters. 


Jere K. Ross 


The American Institute of Chemists records with deep regret thi 
death of Jere K. Ross on May 15, 1940. 

He was born on February 6, 1899, in Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania 
and was educated at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, fron 
which he received the M.S. degree in 1924. Following his graduatio1 
he spent more than a year as an analytical chemist for the Barret 
Company, and then worked for several years as a chemist in charg 
of the technical department of the Edel Laboratories in Newark, N. | 
In 1928, he was employed as chemist in charge of laboratory an 
research for the Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corporation, New York 
N. Y., where he remained until his death. His experience was widel) 
diversified, although he considered himself particularly informed or 
the subjects of fuels, gas, tar, and coke. 

He was a member of the American Chemical Society and of Alph 
Chi Sigma. He became a Fellow of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 0 
CHEMIstTs in 1926. He is survived by his wife. 
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Paul De Meritt Buckminster 


It is with deep regret that THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
cords the accidental death of Paul De Meritt Buckminster on March 
1940, at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. Buckminster was born September 9, 1889, at Georgetown, 
lassachusetts. He received the B. S. degree in chemical engineering 
rom the University of New Hampshire. From 1913 to 1922, he was 
nployed as production manager by E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours and 
mpany of the Boston plant of the former New England Oil, Paint 
d Varnish Company, followed by three years of miscellaneous ex- 
rience with several varnish manufacturers. From 1925 to 1931, he 
is superintendent of the Martin Varnish Company, and from 1931 to 
yout 1939, he acted as general superintendent and director of research 

the General Paint Corporation of San Francisco. At the time of 
is unfortunate death, he was employed by the Phelan Faust Manu- 
cturing Company of St. Louis, Missouri. 

He specialized in plant management and technical control, and was 
e author of several articles on china wood oil and cost accounting 
roblems in various trade journals and technical magazines. He was 
so the author of a “Cost Accounting Manual for Varnish Manu- 
wcturers.” He became a Fellow of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE O} 


HEMISTS in 1937. 





One Natural World 


Sir William Bragg, president of the Royal Society of London, re- 


+ 


ntiy made a p'ea for a recognition of the interrelation of all branches 
science to be applied to the solution of problems in an\ given field 
Science, that is to sav, the knowledge of nature, is of fundamental 
portance to the successful prosecution of any enterprise . . . Science 
of general application. There are not one science of chemistry, an- 
her of electricity, another of medicine, and so on... There is 
ly one natural world, and there is only one knowledge of it. 

“Experience shows that an advance in knowledge or technique or 
<ill in any direction may be based on some item of knowledge ac- 
ired in a far distant field of research. For that reason, it is 
cessary to resist strongly a natural tendency for those who study 
ience or apply it, to separate into groups without mutual com- 


unication.” 
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Reports to the Annual Meeting of 
The American Institute of Chemists 
For year ending April 30, 1940. 


Report of the Secretary 


I am pleased to submit this report 
the THE 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
1939-1940. 
National 
during 


AMERICAN 
the 


of activities of 
during 
season 


The 


meetings 


held 


with 


nine 
an 


Council 
the 

of 

actions 
taken: 


year 
ten councilors. 


the 


average attendance 
The 


membership 


following upon 


were 


Elections 
Fellows 
Associates 
Juniors 
Students 


Total 
Reinstated (Fellows) 


Increase 


Total 


Loss of Membership 
Resiqnations 
Fellows 
Associates 
Juniors 
Students 


Total 


Dropped (Fellow) 


Total 
Deceased 
Fellows 


Students 


Total 


Loss 


Total 
Net 


Increase 
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Actions 


Fellows to Life 
Associates to Fellows 
Juniors to Fellows 

Juniors to Associates 


Total Membership 
May 1939 May 1940 
Honorary 
Life 
Fellows 
Associates 
Juniors 


Students 


1458 


Total 


I 


lowing 


of the 


season: 


note 
the 


regret to make 


deaths during 


F. K. 
Hall Canter 
Frederick D. Crane 
Max Grunbaum 
Ingo W. D. Hackh 
X. Harold 
Joseph John Kalisz 
Neil Moore 


Charles L. Rand 


Jezzenberger 


Joseph F 
Preston 
continued 


the 
professional field, a greater number « 


the 
employment situation 


Notwithstanding u 


in chemi 
members was elected this season th 
during the season of 1938-1939, and tl 
present total membership is the large 
of the Institute, di 
largely to the energetic efforts of tl 


in the history 


Members, of whic 
Read chairma 


Committee on New 
Professor W. T. is 





be CHEMIST 


is to be noted that the present im- 
the In- 


mem- 


oved financial condition of 


iruTE reflects this increase of 
rship and the increased subscription 
THe CHEMIsT. 

reports the 
the 
€ editor of 


the 


turns ol 
rhe 
ipters, 


of president, the 


committees, and 


CHEMISs! 


various 


Tue will 


licate wide activities of the 


STITUTE and need not be repeated 


May, 1940 

It is again a great pleasure to me 
to thus publicly express my apprecia- 
and loyal ser 
Miss V. F. 
me 


tion of the valuable 


vice ol assistant, 


Kimball, 


secretary 


my 
both in her assistance to 
capable 


(_HEMIST. 


her 
Tut 


and in 


as 


as editor of 


capacity 


Respectfully submitted, 


Howard S. Neiman, Secretary 


Treasurer’s Report 


Schedule of Income and Expenses 
for the Year Ended April 30, 1940 


INCOMI 


mbers Dues, 
1939-1940 

Less Reserve for 

423.18 


from Dues $6906.82 


Chapter Refunds 
Income 
1© CuHemist Publication 
ome from 
Advertising .$ 960.50 
me trom Sub 
criptions 2714.86 
ss Income .$3675.36 
ess cost of 


2266.14 


Publishing 


Income from 
The Chemist 1409.22 
Vea $8316.04 


W Income for the 


EXPENSES 


> 


ce Rent $ 600.00 
27.8 
2432.50 
24.33 


Light 
Salaries 


Security Taxes 


1.00 
49.35 


Taxes 
Medals 


Stationery & 


Other 
Student 
Printing 

349.30 
107.74 
500.36 


Postage 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Membership Expenses 


Secretary Expenses 40.86 


License Committee 
Expenses 31.08 
Council Meeting 

71.20 


100.00 


Expenses 
Accounting 
Chemists Show 
48.96 


\dvis. 
50.00 


Expenses 
Contribution Chem. 

Council 
Reserve for Delinquent 
Written Off 711.50 
44.30 


Annual Dinner Expenses 122.96 


Dues, 


General Expenses 


Total Exper Year 5696.66 


for 


NET INCOME FOR YEAR 
ENDED APRIL 30, 1940 $2619.38 
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Auditor’s Report—1939-40 


May 9, 1940. 


American Institute of Chemists, 
Broadway, 
York ¢ 


New 


Gentlemen 


_  # 


itv, 


In accordance with your instructions, 


Il have audited your books and records 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1940, 
Sheet 


state- 


or 


and submit herewith a Balance 


as at that date together with a 


ment of Income and Expenses for the 


year and a statement of Cash Receipts 


and Disbursements 
Public 


reconciliation 


National Bank 
with the 
bank statement and satisfactory vouch- 


Cash in_ the 


was verified by 


ers were presented for all items under 


audit. Dues receivable members 


for the 


trom 


current and prior years 


amounted to $2827.00 against which 


there was set up an arbitrary reserve 


of 50 per cent for bad and delinquent 


accounts Due for subscriptions 


amounted to $482.00 and for advertising 
$350.00. 


The excess of income over expenses 


or the amounted to 
( This 


$387.16 


vear $2619.3 


compares with a net income ¢ 


for the previous year.) I: 


cluded in the net income is an amour 
of $1409.22 which represents the prof 
1 Tue Cuemist publication. 

The Surplus Account 
1940 $4739.47 
crease of $2619.38 
the 
the schedule of income and expenses 

Your total 
from 1458 on April 30, 
April 30, 1940, as 


schedule of membership changes. 


on April 3 


was and reflects an i 


for the year 
increase 1s amount as shown 
increas¢ 


163 


membership 
1939, to 
on 


indicated by 


Balance She 
the 
statements of Income and Expenses t 


the 
herewith, 


In my opinion, 


submitted and 
accompanying schedul 
the 


gether with 


correctly present financial positi 
of Tue AMERICAN INstiTuTE oF CHE) 
\pril 30, 


with the books and records. 


IsTs on 1940, and are in a 


cordance 
Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB A. 

Audit 


Report of the Committee on Membership Classes 


Your 


Classes 


Committee 
studied 
We 


Student 


on 


the 


Membership 
has problem 

that 
Junior 
that 
\ MERICAN 


very 


thoroughly. recommend the 
and 


We 
Tut 


classes of mem- 
the 


Ix- 


bers he dropped feel 


very nature ol 
STITUTE OF ( contradictory 
the 


membership 


HEMISTS 1S 
Student 


INSTITUTE is a 


idea of and Junior 


The 


organization 


to 
pro- 


fessional supposed to be 


made up of competent and ex- 


members of the chemical 


An 


educational 


perienced 


profession. Associate Member 
has all 
of a 


likely 


the qualifications 
Fellow 


to 


expe rience; is 
the 


except 


remain in profession ; 


and is transferred in time 


the 


In 


recommend 


usually 


status of Fellow 


to avoid injustice, 
that the 
to elect 
that 
Constitution — be 


mitted 


order any 


Council imme 


ately cease Student and Jum 


members ; an amendment to 


proposed and St 
classifi 


and tl 


dropping these two 


tions after a certain date; 


Student and Junior me 


to 


all present 


bers be given an opportunity qu 


fy as Associates as soon possi! 


as 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. T. Read, Chairman 


M. L. 


Crossley 
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LIE 


if 


\More 


< all 
severa 


terest 


CHEMIST 


Report of the Committee on Membership 


Me mbe 
letters 


Committee < hip 


sent out nearly 2500 dur- 


the past Or: these 


asking 


regarding 


year. 


research directors 


intormation 


K¢ 


E available to chemists 


tt 


than 50 our ymmittec 


either 


( 


‘ written personally in 


iewed chemists in their 


membership ; 


rom _ the ce 


irman 


; 


to the number o 


lh) 


1u 


culty members 


have recommended tormer grat 


ha 


application s é 


through chapters 


rE, aside from 


Report of the Committee 


committee on this item re- 


the last annual meeting o 


rted 


INSTITUT 


I 


at 
in i proposed 
ll 
matter 
the 


I 


a bill t msidered upon 


the immediate 


\s 
INSTITUT! 


al 


Ove 


of con 
bill proposed 


New York 


committee 


with a 


into the Legisla 


general chairman 


that 


i 


your 
d 
to 


iueste sub-committec 


a 


entire 


vo 


nted 
dent 


consist 


or practicing 


te It w the opinion of 


vas 
that 
act omplishe d, and 


would | 


irman by such action more 


Id 


ld he in man 
which 


a 
ot 


representative 


State. 


« 
wishes of those within the 


Was 


committee 
D 


ordingly, a_ sul 


inted with Dr. Foster Snell 


to under- 


deem« d 


chairman, with authority ) 


’ id 


the 


the 


such actions 
ble 


tal 


as 


i and without necessity of 


ning the authorization of the gen 


il committee, unless major issues 


be involved 


report of the sub-committee 


25 


ities of this committee. 


in’ membersh or the 


p 
stantial 


The increase 


and 


year has CC u 
gratiiving 

hose 
make 


desirability of electing a larger num- 
] the 


did 


evident 


not 
the 


Replies trom t who 


become members 


er of \ssociates who have 


necessary) educational qualifications 


the not 


ind at same time who have 


involved in other duties 
little 


I 


vet become so 


leave too ime 


the 


to 
INs1 


The value strong support 


members of the Ins1 in inter- 


( 


and new members 


} 
t 


esting 


proposing 
too 
vectiully 


can not strongly emphasized 


Res] submitted, 


\\ Read, Chairman 


on Licensing—1939-1940 


Dr. 


committee, 


members 
loch 
although 


chairma Snell, and the 


that 


1 


vi Drs and 


is submitted 


Kirk, 
report 


made a part o 


that consider what 


occurred within 


well we 


is 


rec months that 


ray be influencing rs upon our 


actions or our options upon 


further 
the 


Chemists, 


subject 


especially those trained in 


hio-chemistry, have 


for years practiced 


the to medi- 


this scirenc 


application ¢ 
\gainst 
attack 


an 


direct 
This 


chemists 


cine these men a 


frontal has been made 


assault against 


to 


constitutes 


in general, for deny the ability ot 


matter how 


to 


no 


of 
that 


rights ne 


group, 


small group may ques 


( 


al 


l 


chemistry, 


the inheritance of 


those 
t 


tion 


Chemists, 
if we 


ad 


directors 


or trained in 


| 1 
1a \ een 


act 


o distinguish, y 


desire 


judged incompetent to as 


o! laboratories wherein serological 
tests were 
the that 


or colloidal functions, in both of which 


performed notwithstanding 


fact such tests are physical 


9 
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the chemist receives fundamental train- 


ing 


This trespass against the basic prin- 
ciple and right to practice the profes- 
sion in which one has been trained, 
springs not from a purely philanthrop- 
the part of 
cating it. It is 


group 


ic desire on those advo- 


fomented hy a small 


who unfortunately are physi- 


cians. This group advocates that only 


those trained in medicine are com- 


petent, sufficiently interestcd in the 


welfare of our fellows, and legally 


responsible, and so espouse placing in 
their hands the sole right for directing 


such investigations. Thcir aggressive- 
ness has led to the adoption of such a 
position by at least two State Boards 


of Health 


contention 1s 


One of their points of 


that medical men are 


their competency by 
that 


of practice will subject them to 


adjudged as to 
breach 
for- 


law and examination, any 
feiture of their right to practice, there- 
the the 


ill. 


by assuring only services of 


competent to the 


This 
Health Departments or any other gov- 
that li- 
censure and alleged judgment of com- 


argumentative approach to 


ernmental divisions, namely: 


board is a_ safeguard, 
Es- 
such legis- 

affiliated 


petency by a 


often carries considerable weight 


this 


divisions 


pecially is true when 


lative are closely 


with the examining boards. 


view this 
It is not 
applicable to 


should therefore 


entire problem in a serious light. 


Chemists 
problem those 
that 

now under attack 


S¢ ely a 


practicing division of chemistry 


The relevance of the 
principle to others is equally forceable, 
namely, those engaged in the manufac- 
foodstuffs or of 


ture or control of 
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medicinals, or in other phases of prac 
tice, where public health may be in 
volved, as the various industrial hazards 


One can, without any difficulty, re 
call the drafts of the Food 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act in which pri 
the 
of opinions only from various scientifi 


earlier 


vision was made for acceptanc: 


experts who possessed licenses issued 
within the jurisdiction where trials o 


All 


requirements were stricken in the fina 


cases prevailed. reference to suc 


act as passed by Congress 


In the State of 


legislative 


recent 


New 


enactment, 


York, by 
the 
“chemist”. 


3oard of 
Regents may define the 
indirect means, we may therefore fin 
ourselves placed under quasi-legislativ: 
control, subject to restrictive definitior 
without adequate representation or 


This 
up to 


voice in our own interest. per 
the 
nevertheless it 
The def 


nition, when or if adopted, will refer 


missive function has not, 


moment, been applied, 


remains a constant danger. 
specifically to chemists engaged in the 
control of 
the 


amendment to the 


manufacture or pharma 


ceutical legislatio 
the 
Pharmacy 


products, as 
result of 
Act 


was 


These indefinite, yet potentially das 
illustratiy 
of the need for adequate consideratic 
and thus the 
of all interested in 
of the the 
chemistry. 


gerous situations are but 


necessitates cooperati 
the 


service 


bodies welfar 


public through 


It is your chairman's recommend 
that 
given with the committee assigned th 
obligation, having the authority to a 


upon approval of the Council 


tion further continued study 


Respectfully submitted, 


ca We 


E. Harrisson, Chairma 
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Report of Sub-Committee on 
Licensing of Chemists in New York State 


started the 
had 
The 


outline of 


This committee 
139-40 


rafted the 


year 
been 
fol- 


with a bill which 


previous year. 
wing is an abbreviated 
hat transpired during the past legis- 
tive year 


The bill 


squirol and in the House by 


was introduced by Senator 


another 


presentative, in neither case under 


e direct sponsorship of THe AMERI- 


Cuemists. It was 


1940, 


\n INSTITUTE OF 
erefore printed. on February 7, 
Senate Bill 1111, and at some simi- 
ir date as a corresponding House bill 
held by 


Maximilian 


\ conference was your 
Toch 


regard to 


airman and Dr. 


ith Governor Lehman in 
is bill. This could be 

mply to the effect that 
stated that he 


ich a bill even though it 


summarized 
(,overnor 
sign 


chman would not 


were passed 
were ad- 


had 


the legislature unless he 


ised by the Regents that it their 
pproval. 

On February twenty-fourth, a con- 
held Milton | 
Associate Commissioner for 
Education, at the Hall 
New York. The summary of 


me two hours 


rence was with Dr 
omis, 
ligher Town 
lub in 
conversation can be 
ery brief. The bill as drafted would 


ive the opposition of Dr. Loomis 


is in responsible charge of ad- 


inistration of such licensing acts. 


Vhile he could not, of course, express 
€ opinion of the Regents, a definite 
that the Re- 
oppose the bill in 
stood at that 
confer- 


ference was obtained 


nts would also 
form in which it 
grew out of the 


that 


me. There 


ce the suggestion licensing of 


emists be handled by permissive leg- 
ation parallel to the way in which 
rtified public accountants are 


red A 


regis- 


draft of a proposed act 


pursuant to this suggestion was pre- 
pared. 

At this point, therefore, the chair- 
had 


personally 


man who been conducting these 


negotiations called a meet- 


ing of the licensing committee and 


this 
March nineteenth. The com- 


presented proposal to them for 
action on 
mittee on licensure approved the pro- 
posed change. It was then presented to 
the Council at a subsequent meeting on 
and also had the ap- 
National 
The plan of the future schedule of 
follows It 


draft 


the same day 
proval of the Council. 
the bill is as is expected 
that the 
fully 


present will be care- 


gone over for revision by mem- 


bers of your committee during the 


summer. Fairly early in the fall it 


should be presented in draft form to 


Dr. Loomis and the members of the 


Board of Regents for consideration. 


As soon as the election is over and 


before the legislature convenes, it 
should be presented to the chairmen of 
the Committee on 


Senate 


Education in the 
and in the their 
It is hoped that it can 
will 
1941 
legislature immediate- 
ly after the Provided it 
has their blessing and provided there 
should 


House for 
consideration. 
be arranged that these chairmen 
their bill to the 


which 


present it as 
convenes 
new year. 


is no serious opposition, it 
1941 
Your chairman has codperated very 
with Dr. Charles L. 


matters in the 


pass the legislature. 


closely Parsons 
in all of the above 
that it 


rather 


belief was only by codpera- 


tive than competitive effort 


that substantial and suitable accom- 


plishment could ensue. Dr. Par- 


sons was advised of each move either 


by letter or in some cases by tele- 


phone. Dr. Parsons, representing the 
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American Chemical Society, will be 
kept in 
bill 
‘ to any 

Your 
a committee on 
York Section of 


society 


close touch with the proposed 


and will be asked for suggestions 


modification of the draft. 
chairman of 
the New 


Chemi- 


chairman is also 
licensure ot 
the American 
that 


proposed 


and in has 


the 


cal capacity 
permissive 
Phat 


principle 


presented 


legislation in_ principle com- 


mittee has approved it in 


and will be furnished with 


the 


copies ol 


proposed act when minor modi- 


been made 


the 


fications have 


In conclusion, chairman offers 


a limited apology to his associates on 


the committee At times moves have 


carried forward without con- 


the 


been 


sulting with other members of 


Report of the Committee 


Because of a recent change 


the 


in per- 


committee, it has not 


the 


sonnel in 


been possible to get new members 
together for a discussion of 
For 

submitted at 

ped that the 


active part 


plans in 
this 
the 


reason no re- 


prese nit tine 


Committee can 


during the 


com 


in stimulating discussion of 


lems of professional education 


May, 194¢ 


has been becaus 


This 
chairman has become convinced by 
the that 


committee 
the 
atter 


experience im matter 


long delays, matters move very rapid 
that 


person 


ly for a brief time and under 


those circumstances one mus 


necessarily be prepared to 
the 


herent in 


proceed 
and delays in 


Such 


without hesitations 
apology 


that n 


bureaucracy. 
the 


has 


is limited by statement 


important move been made fin: 


final without the 


other 


mad 
the 


nor will be 


approval of members 


the committee 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dee Snell, hairn 
R. | 


Maximilian 


Fostet 
Kirk 


loch 


on Professional Education 


in chemistry It is felt 


development nm the scicnc 


try necessitates frequent changes 


material 


We hope 


representatives o 


educati 
} 


and methods 


that conferences etwet 
the c 

versities and of the industries n 
be fruitful 

Respectfully submitted 


1) H Andre ws, Ch 


iirina 


Report of the Inter-Relations Committee—1939-1940 


Committee of 


Che 


INSTITUTE was set up in December, 
I 


Inter-Relations 
the 
1939, to consider questions of dis- 
the 


function 


satisfaction amongst membership 


Its was to corre- 
had 
view of 
fully 


INSTITUT! 


particular 


spond with members who sub 


resignations, with a 
that 


aims of 


mitted 


making sure they were 


aware of the the 
the 


STITUTE 


and reasons for particular In- 


policies 


The 
were 


by the 


resignations fourteen me 


bers referred Committ 


Council. the 


members an appropriate letter w 
sent 
the 


quested as to 


covering the aims and policies 
and information was r 


the of the di 


INSTITUTE 
cause 
satisfaction. 

The 
investigations 
that the 


replies received as well 


along other lines ind 


‘ 


cate principal source of di 
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ion alk 
absence ol 


Either 


apparent 


dues paid becaus« 


urn for 
importance of standing 


shoulder with t rest 
in advancing the 

of chemists has 
or be 


th 


presented, cause 


receptive to idea 


their 
if there 


10us return 


To meet this siti 


ition, 


ittee makes two suggestions 
l. Organize 


talks 


more rapidly 


not 


chapters 


arranged by a chapter 


offer tangible evidence of return 


n dues more important, a 


point tor the 


paid, but 


hapter is a focal mem 
ethics 
professional 


the locality 


employment 
th 


ership, licensing, 


nd other work f 


STITt I mn 


Report of the Editor 


Me n 


n informed 


have 
the 
incil, 


hers of 
detail 
National 


Chapters, a 


vities of the 


the various serv 


each 


his 


, 
is essential to keep 


ember in close contact wit! 
fessional 
The 
itted for 


ellent 


organizatio1 
material which 

publication has been of 
interest and has 


quality and 


eceived many c rable comments 


members as well as non-mem 
We had 
publications to reprint 
its 


have requests from 
eral 


this 


some 
material be« interest 
fic Ids 
have 
the 


ause ot! 


related Universities and li- 


rarics requested complete files 
regular departmental con 

Messrs 
Marshall, 


Schull, 


mong 


each month were 
[ R Bhagwat, 


loward W. Post, 


ibutors 
Louis 
Kenneth E 


May, 1940 


Committee feels some of the dissident 


members are dissatisfied because they 


have nothing to do. 
2. Include more spot news in the 
the 
our publication are largely of a 
do not 


bulletin is 


Cuemist. At present articles in 
gen- 
which make 
feel the 


Addition of 


events, e.g. 


eral nature 


the 


review 
membership 
indispensable material 
legislation 


the 


on current 


affecting chemists, would give 


CHEMIST greater appeal Since at 


present no chemical publication at- 


tempts regular coverage of current 


legislation, inclusion of such a section 


bulletin 


return for dues paid. 


in the would give members a 


monthly 


Since your Committee has not un- 


covered any unusual or wnobvious 


causes for dissatisfaction, it does not 


recommend its own continuance. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Charles A. Marlies, Chairman. 
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Edward F 


Swisher. 


Snyder, 
Many 


coop-ration by 


Miss 


members 


Mar- 


have 


and 
garet 
given enthusiastic con- 
suggestions, 


glad to 


suggestion 


tributing news items and 


which we are always re- 


Recently the 
that 
Legislative 
the 
reports 


the fall. 


celve was 


Fed- 


affecting 


made THe CHemMIst report 


eral activities 


chemists and chemical profession. 


Perhaps these can he arranged 


to begin in 

We are happy to report that income 
from subscriptions increased thirty-one 
that of last 


subscriptions from 


per cent over vear, which 


includes many new 


non-members as well as members 


With a 
list of 
we recommend 


take 


steadily growing subscrip- 


tion unusually qualified chem- 


ists, that manufac 


turers advantage ot our ex- 
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ceptional market and our low advertis- 


ing rates to their sales. 

May we express our deep gratitude 
to all Tut 
CHEMIST by reports, articles, clippings, 


Chapter 


increase 


who have contributed to 


or in other ways; to the 


secretaries for their assistance; to the 


National Council for its able guidance; 


May, 194( 


to President Moore for his contri 


butions of material and for his en 
couragement; and particularly to Se 


kind 


assistance. 


retary Neiman for his coopera 


tion and generous 


submitted, 
Vera F. Kimball, Editor. 


Respectfully 


Report of the Committee on Unemployment 


The Committee on Unemployment of 
INsTITUTE oF CHEM- 


with the 


THe AMERICAN 


ists kept in touch work of 


Chemist Advisory Council and re- 


ported its efforts in helping unem- 


ployed chemists and chemical engin- 


meeting of the National 


held 


cers at 


Council of the 


every 


INSTITUTE during 


The Report of the 


The has 
had only 
After a 


and survey of the facts a final report 


committee during the year 


one case to consider. 


pre rhe mec d corres mndence 


The 


also 


the past year members of the 


INSTITUTE were informed of the 


activities of Chemist Advisory Council 


through the medium of Tue CHeEmis 


submitted, 
Frank G 


M. R. Bhagwat 


Respectfully 


Breyer 


Committee on Ethics 


on this submitted to th 


National 


case was 


Council. 
Respectfully submitted, 


W. D. Turner, Chairman 


Annual Report of the New York Chapter—1939-1940 


The New 


active year, punctuated by 


York Chapter has had an 
four very 


well-attended meetings on November 
third, January nineteenth, March first, 
A fifth meet- 


later than 


and April twenty-sixth. 
ing is scheduled for a date 
that of this 


On November 


report. 
third, the 
held its opening meeting, which took 


Chapter 


the form of a testimonial dinner to the 
InstiTuTE’s president, Dr. Moore. This 
meeting had as its features short ad- 
dresses by Drs. Marston T. 
Robert Calvert, William T 


Foster D. Snell, and Maximilian Toch, 


Bogert, 
Read, 


who discussed those phases of the 


President’s career and accomplishments 


with which they were most familiar, 


and a longer address by Dr. Moore ot 
the subject “Scientific Societies”. 


Dr. Walter S. 
Chapter, on January nineteenth, on th 
“The Training of Chemica 
Executives”. In his talk, Dr. 
traced the progress of the 


Landis addressed thi 


subject 
Landi 
future ex 
ecutive through either a training cours 
in the plant or the normal career o 
the industrial chemist. On Marcl 
first, Dr. J. C. Morrell discussed “Th 
Chemist in the 


Petroleum Industry 


and included in his remarks a discs 


sion of the progress of chemistry it 
the problem of evolving new syntheti 
from petroleum. Dr. Ben 


3rooks “Chemica 


products 
jamin T. 


discussed 
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Interests in the Tropical 
the April 
The products of the tropical 


nd Political 


jlonies”, at twenty-sixth 
eeting. 
lonies and the imports of food and 
the United 


were 


materials by 


this 


her raw 


‘tates from source con- 


dered. 


Report of Niagara 


The chapter has held four meetings, 
the 
members and 


S¢ cial 
families. A 
May. 


been 


cluding usual summer 


eeting for 
th 
hese meetings have already 


meeting is scheduled for 
re- 
rted in THe Cuemist. The subjects 
at the 
out equally divided between scientific 
the 


in 


scussed meetings have been 


those concerned with 
life As 
ther years, prospective members have 
the 


ibjects and 


rofessional of chemists. 


en invited to attend most of 


eetings. 
The 


Read « 


chapter has codperated with 


f the membership commit- 


by arranging personal interviews 


ith chemists whose records qualify 
em for membership 
been arranged with 


Interviews have 


al 


tain 


industrial executives in order to 


first hand knowledge of what 


ialifications were desired in chemist 


iployees. It was emphasized that the 
emist 


th 


should approach his problems 


an open mind, be thoroughly 


means 


May, 1940 


of 
Dr. 


with 


Oo 


The 
Chapter’s 
Harold, 


memorial 


the 
. 3 


in 


one of 
_ 


regret 


untimely death 
Councilors, 
was recorded 


a minute. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. G. Lindwall, Chairman. 


Chapter—1939-1940 


honest, and well able to express his 


findings clearly in writing. 

Publicity 
istry by arranging for a speaker on a 
at the 


was obtained for chem- 


popularized chemical subject 
Museum 


The licensing of chemists was again 


local of Science. 
discussed at a chapter meeting and the 


consensus of the chapter summarized 
in motions carried unanimously by the 
the effect that 
the chapter is in favor of establishing 


of 


members present to 


chemist by 
that 
Transcripts of 
the 
to a 
West- 


\meri- 


definition a 


bill, 


can 


a legal a 


licensure granting no better 


be found. 


these motions forwarded to 


State 


were 


assemblymen. In response 
request by the chairman of the 
New York Section of the 
can Chemical Society a letter was pre- 
the Double 


publication)  set- 


ern 


for publication in 


(local 


pared 
Bond 


ting 


section 


forth arguments for licensing. 


Respectfully submitted, 


M. C. 


Taylor, Chairman 


Report of the Pennsylvania Chapter—1939-1940 


the of the 


nnsylvania Chapter « 


The following is report 


\ MERI- 
the 


f THE 


N Institute or CHemists for 
rrent 
Che 
scheduled 


24. Dr. 


Subject: 


season: 


following grams were held 


Wads- 


Toxi- 


William 
“What 


October S. 
rth. 


ogy: 


18 


Dr. Walter L. 


“Germicides.” 


November 21. Obold. 
rect 
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Rubbers.” 


30. Dr. Fisher 
“Synthetic 


“Research 


January Harry 


Subject: 
February 27 r. Raymond E. Kirk. 


Subject: Frontiers in In 


organic Chemistry.” 
March Dr. 


“Dyestuffs 


Griffith. Sub- 
Disease.” 
J. 


of 


26. Ivor 


ject: and 
Me ore. 
THE 


Dr. Robert 
“The 


INSTITUT 


April 23 
Activities 


( 


Subject: 


\ MERICAN Ol HEMISTS.” 
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Dr. Frederick R. Greenbaum. Sub- 


ject: “The Story of Allantoin.” 

The attendance at these meetings 
was very good, in fact, the attendance 
at the January meeting (70) broke 
the record 

We were represented on the Techni- 
cal Advisory Council of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce by 
Dr. Seil, and on the Philadelphia 
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Technical Service Council by Dr. 
Harrisson. 

\ campaign for new members is in 
progress 
officers for the coming 


held 


reported to the 


Election of 


year has been and the officers 


duly secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Walter L. Obeld, 


Cha-rman 


Report of the Washington Chapter—1939-1940 


Washington Chapter has had a busy 


and also a successful year. 
The principal concern of the Chap- 
Issues 


This program 


ter was the advancement of its 
and Objectives program 
is as tollows 

(1) Draw up _ recommendations 


for civil service improvements as 
regards professional employees to be 


National 


for transmittal by 


sent to the Council, for 


its approval and 
the Council to the 


for Civil Service Improvement, which 


Reed Committee 


Committee was appointed by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. 


> 


) Draw up a questionnaire to 


be sent to all members of the 


Chapter in order to secure informa- 
tion relative to the economic and 
professional status of the member- 


\lso to 
and learn more concerning the needs 


ship secure suggestions 
of the professoin in order that future 
and of the 


with the 


efforts of the Chapter 


INSTITUTE may coincide 


wishes of the membership. 


> 


(3) Form a joint committee with 


other professional organizations to 


consider pending and proposed legis- 
lation, first as affecting professional 
civil service employees and possibly 


later as affecting other classes of 


profe ssional employ ees outside of 


sery ice. 


the civil 
This 


posed of 


joint committee to be com- 


one representative from 
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each profession such as the chemi- 
cal, legal, medical, the various en- 
gineering, and other groups. It is 
expected that this committee will 


capacity to the 
that 
having the 


act in an advisory 


various organizations are rep- 


resented, and while not 


power to commit any group to a 


permit the 
their 


course of action will 


organizations to coordinate 


efforts and to act concertedly if 
such action is considered necessary 


(4) Take hold all 


sent members and secure the prompt 


steps to pre- 


payment of dues. 


(5) Build up the membership at 


least to the point where the in- 
crease will offset the exodus of 
members who are leaving Wash- 
ington to accept positions with the 


UL. S. Regional Laboratories. 
interesting 


stimulate 


(6) Development. of 
programs in order to 
attendance. 
securing 


(7) Develop means of 


publicity of a dignified and ethical 
nature. 
(8) Stimulate’ closer _ relations 


with the national organization of 


the American INstITUTE oF CHEM- 
ISTS 
While, to date, every item on this 


program has not been completely 


sufficient has been 
that the 


program 


realized, progress 


made so feels 


that 


membership 


our will shortly ke 
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brought to a successful conclusion: 


(1) The 


recommendations to the 


Reed Committe, suggested by our 
Chapter, were accepted by the Na- 
tional Council of THe American In- 


STITUTE OF CHEMISTS and transmitted 


by it to the Reed Committee. 


2) The questionnaires were drawn 


up after discussing the matter with 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
About fifty per cent of the ques- 


tionnaires sent out to the members 


of the Chapter have been returned 
and are still being received. The data 
obtained will be statistically analyzed 
and the results will be submitted for 


publication in THe CHeEMIs1 


(3) The ground work has been 


laid for the formation of the joint 


committee of professional organiza- 


tions Letters of invitation to co- 
operate in forming this committee 
have been sent to nearly thirty pro- 
fessional organizations. To date favor- 
able replies have been received from 
about fifteen organizations. It is hoped 
that the committee may he formed 


sometime in June. 


(4) (5) 


adv ising of 


Personal contacts, and the 


members concerning ac- 


complishments and of pending issues 
and objectives as well as reminders to 
“pay your dues!” “Secure a new mem- 
“Attend 


cards 


ber!” and Meetings” on an- 


nouncement have been respon- 


sible for some success in carrying out 
objectives (4) and (5). Twenty-six 
new members have heen added to the 


Chapter’s roster. 


(6) The following meetings and 


programs have brought objective (6) 


to a successful conclusion 


(a) Evening meetings: 


(1) July 12, 1939, Wardman Park 
Hotel No. speaker Meeting 
called to receive and act upon 
report of Chapter’s Civil Ser- 


Committee. 


vice Improveiment 
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(2) 


(3) 


uw" 


(0) 
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November 29, 1939, Wardman 
Park Hotel Speaker, Paul D. 
Boone, on the subject “Value of 
Patent Protection to the Chem- 
ist and to the Chemical Indus- 
try.” 

February 28, 1940, Wardman 
Park Hotel. Speaker, Dr. W 


C. Lowdermilk on the subject 
“The 
Land of the 
Illustrated by 


of the 
March 26, 

ner Meeting 
( )fficers, 


Indelible Record in the 


Older Countries.” 
motion pictures 


Mediterranean Countries 


Annual Din- 
with the National 
Park Hotel; 
Robert J 


1940, 


Wardman 
guests of 
Moore, Dr. 
and Dr. 

Speakers, Dr 


honor, Dr. 
Donald H. 
Henry G. 
Robert J. 


Andrews 
Knight 
Moore 


on matters of interest and im- 


portance concerning the national 


organization. Dr. Donald H 
Andrews on the subject “Pro- 
fessional Education in Chemis- 
try.” 

April 23, 1940, annual Balti- 
more meeting. Inspection tour 
of Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany’s plant, followed by re- 


freshments in the laboratory 


through the courtesy of Dr. 


Warth, chemical director of the 
Plant and_ vice-president of 
Washington Chapter Dinner 
and meeting Emerson Hotel. 


Speaker Dr. A. H. Warth, con- 


cerning the history and proc- 
esses of the Crown Cork and 
Seal Company's plant. Hotel 
arrangements were in charge of 
Dr. N. W. Matthews. 

One additional evening meeting 
is expected to he held some 
time in June. This meeting is 
for the purpose of electing new 


1940-41. 


officers for 
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(b) Luncheons and Dinners: 

(1) October 24, 1939, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Speaker, 
Colonel Haig Shekerjian on the 
subject “Chemical Warfare in 
National Defense.” 


(2) January 9, 1940, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Speaker, 
Mr. Watson Davis on the sub- 
ject “The Public’s Way to 


Science.” 


(3) March 26, 1940, annual dinner, 
Wardman Park Hotel 


(4) April 23, 1940, annual Baltimore 


dinner, Emerson Hotel 


(c) Committee Meetings 

(1) One Executive Committee Meet- 
ing was held at the beginning 
of the season and a number of 
meetings have been held by the 
Civil Service Improvement Com- 
mittee and the Issues and Ob- 
jectives Committee. Several of 
the other committees, such as 
the Auditing Committee, have 
held one or more meetings 


(7) The publicity secured has been 
derived from contact with the univer- 
sities regarding the student medal 
awards, through newspaper notices of 
mectings and through letters sent to 
other organizations relative to the for- 
mation of the joint committee already 


mentioned. 


Eight universities have been  con- 
tacted relative to the student medal 
awards program; to date six have 


named recipients. 


(8) Relations with the National 
Organization have been stimulated by 
the annual meeting and dinner, with 
national officers as guests of honor 
and as speakers. The sending of 
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notices of meetings to the National 
Officers and to the various Chapters, 
and a_ cordial correspondence have 
also assisted in creating closer rela- 
tionship with the National Organiza- 
tion 


The Auditing Committee reports as 
follows 
Balance from last year plus re- 

ceipts Sf 13.26 
Disbursements 47.03 


Balance on hand May 8, 1940... $16.23 


Several outstanding bills, the pay- 
ment of which has been authorized, 


are still unpaid. 


It is recommended that (1) the 
Chapter continue with the organiza- 
tion of the joint committee of pro- 
fessional organizations, (2) study the 
suggestions received in the ques- 
tionnaires with a view to shaping the 
future activities to conform with the 
wishes of the membership, (3) con- 
tinue the awarding of student medals 
and junior memberships in the uni- 
versities, (4) build up the member- 
ship by securing members from the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Public 
Health Service, Interior Department, 
Geological Survey, etc. where em- 
ployees are more likely to remain in 
the City of Washington than many 
of those employed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


In closing, I wish to express my 
thanks and appreciation to the na- 
tional officers, and to the officers, com- 
mittees, and members of Washington 
Chapter whose codperation has made 
possible this very favorable report 


Respectfully submitted, 


Frank O. Lundstrom, President. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 





President, Harry L. Fisher Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
I e-president W. T. Read Treasurer, Walter ] Murphy 
COUNCILORS 

FE. R. ALLen W. T. Reap 
Donato H. ANpREws CuHares N. Frey NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
Frank D. Breyer Henry G. KNIGHT Foster D. SNELI 
Gustav EG.ori MAXIMILIAN TocH 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 

Vew York Viagara Philadelp| Hashington 

Marston L. HAMLIN \. W. Burwett Grveert E. Sen A ~ H. WartH 
April Meeting Plans for the annual meeting and 


The one-hundred and seventicth meet- 
AMERICAN 
held 
The Chemists’ Club, 
New York, N. Y 
Moor 
and councilors 
Messrs: J. WW. E. Har- 
Knight, C. A. Marlies, 
W. T Read, G. E. Seil, 
Mr. M. R. Bhagwat 


F. Kimicall were present. 
I 


the Council of Tut 


CHEMISTS W: on 
at 


Street, 


INSTITUTE OF 
April 16, 1940, 
4\st 


is 
52 East 


President Robert J. presided. 
rhe 


were 


following officers 
present 
risson, B. H. 
R. J. Moore, 
and F. D. Snell. 
and Miss \ 

The 


were 


minutes of the previous meet- 


ing 
The report, showing 
hank April 16, 1940, 


$2938.15, with no unpaid bills, was read 


read and approved. 
a 
of 


Treasurer's 


balance as of 


and accepted. 
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medal award were discussed 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
student medalists of the Niagara Chap- 
ter were appre ved 

The coll ges selected by the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter for student medal awards 
were approved. 

Dr. Read reported for the committee 


Membership Classes, which advised 


mn 


that the INstiture consider dropping 


the student and junior membership 


classes, and this sugestion was referred 


to the Annual Meeting 


for discussion. 


The application of Matthew Carl 
Blume, A.A.1.C., to be raised to Fel- 
lowship was approved. 

The applications of I. Mathew Berk 


and Helmut C. Diehl to be reinstated to 


Fellowship were approved. 
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following members were 


The 


elected : 


new 


FELLOWS: 

Averell, Philip R. 
(1940), Analytical 
Cyanamid Company, 


Chemist, Ameri- 

can Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

Baker, William B. 
(1940), Director of 
Sutliff and Company, 
Peoria, II. 

Block, Richard J. 

(1940), N. Y. State Psychiatric In- 
stitute and Hospital, 722 West 168th 
Street, New York, N. Y 

Brenner, Mortimer W. 

(1940), Chief Chemist, Schwarz Lab- 
4th Street, New 


Laboratories, 


Case Inc., 


oratories, 202 East 
York, N. Y. 

Butcosk, Richard A. 
(1940), Analytical Chemist, Gulf Re- 
search Company, 


and Development 


Harmarville, Penna. 


Cifelli, Thomas, Jr. 


(1940), Research Organic Chemist, 


Attorney, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
Delawanna, N. J 

Cook, Elton S. 
(1940), Research Professor, Insti- 
tutum Divi Thomae, Athenaeum of 
Ohio, Mount Washington, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Conroy, Peter J. 
(1940), Professor, School of Phar- 
macy, Fordham University, New York, 
New York. 

Cosgrove, John F. 
(1940), Owner, Cosgrove Clinical 


Laboratory, Newark, N. J. 
Dittmar, John H. 

(1940), Chemist, 
Director, 
Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Assistant to Tech- 
nical Pennsylvania Sugar 
Eheart, James F. 
(1940), Assistant 
Agricultural Experiment 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Chemist, Virginia 
Station, 


> 


- 
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Fischer, Martin 
(1940), Professor of Physiology, Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gardiner, Robert F. 
(1940), Assistant Chemist, U. S. 
partment of Agriculture, 
Research Laboratory, Arlington, Va. 
Gilmour, C. H. 
(1940), Research Chemist, Hall Lab- 
oratories, South Charleston, W. Va. 
Ginnings, Paul M. 
(1940), Professor of Chemistry and 


Physics, Greensboro College, Greens- 


De- 


Fertilizer 


boro, North Carolina. 

Grebe, John J. 
(1940), Director of Physical Research, 
The Dow Mid- 
land, Michigan 


Chemical Company, 


Greenbaum, Frederick R. 
(1940), Director of Pharmaceutical 


Research, The National Drug Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Hampton, Burt L. 
(1940), Research Chemist, G. and A. 


Laboratories, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


Hermanson, J. L. 


(1940), Professor, Bethany College, 


Lindsborg, Kan. 

Laufer, Stephen 
( 1940), Director of I aboratories, 
Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

McCarthy, Benjamin L. 
(1940), Chief Chemist and Chief 


Veta'lurgist, Wickwire Spencer Steel 

Company, Station B., Buffalo, N. Y. 
McGee, Lemuel C. 

(1940), Biochemist, 52 Charlesgate 

East, Boston, Mass. 
McIntire, William C. 

(1940), Chemist, United Color 

Pigment Works, Lebanon, N. J. 
Panganiban, Elias H. 

(1940), Owner of Sugar Plantation, 
Occidental Philip- 


and 


Faraon Negros, 


pines. 
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Pfluger, Helmuth L. 


(1940), Research Chemist, Kendall 
Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Roberts, George L. 
(1940), Chief Chemist, United Car- 


bon Company, Charleston, W. Va. 
Rumold, C. F. 
(1940), 


Professor, Department of 


Physical Sciences, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 
Sauchelli, Vincent 

(1940), Director of Sales Research, 
The Davison Chemical Corporation, 


Saltimore, Md. 
Schofield, Samuel B. 
(1940), Dean, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md. 
Shukers, Carroll F. 
(1940), Assistant Professor, Depart- 
partment of Physiological Chemistry, 
School of 


Medicine, University of 


Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark. 
Stewart, Clifford R. 
(1940), Chief Chemical Engineer, . 


Vice-president, Faber Laboratories, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sullivan, John D. 
(1940), Chief Chemist, Battelle 


morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


Me- 


Sumner, James B. 
(1940), 
Department of Zoology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thornton, S. F. 

(1940), Director, Research and Farm 
= 


Professor of Biochemistry, 


Service Department, Royster 
Guano Company, Norfolk, Va. 
Ullyot, Glenn Edgar 

(1940), 


French 


Kline 
Philadelphia, 


Smith, and 


Laboratories, 


Chemist, 


Pennsylvania. 


ASSOCIATES: 


Buxton, Loran O. 
(A.1940), 


min 


Research Chemist, Vita- 
National Oil Prod- 
Harrison, N. J. 


Laboratories, 
ucts Company, Inc., 
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Cataldo, Joseph R. 
(A.1940), Consulting Chemist, Indus- 
trial Consulting Laboratory, 128 
Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
Harford, Zaida M. 
(A.1940), 


Research 


Bordon 
Bainbridge, 


Research Chemist, 


Laboratory, 


New York 

Haber, Norman 

(A.1940), Chief Chemist, Alsamite 
Paint and Varnish Company, 3301 


East Thompson Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Rawles, William T. 
(A.1940), 


cultural 


Agri- 
Reno, 


Chemist, 
Station, 


Assistant 
Experiment 
Nevada. 

Dr. Read 


the Chemist 
There being 


reported as chairman of 
Advisory Council. 

no further business be- 
adjournment 


fore the Council, 


taken. 


was 


May Meeting 


HE one hundred and seventy-first 
yf poaioon of the Council of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS Was 
held on May 18, 1940, at the Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

Moore presided. 


President Robert J 


The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs. D. H. Andrews, 
M. L. Crossley, G. Egloff, J. W. E. 


Harrisson, R. J. Moore, H. S. Neiman, 
W. T. Read, G. E. Seil, M. Toch, and 
A. H. Warth Dr. E. R. Allen, Dr. 
Frank O. Miss V. F. 
Kimball were present. 


Lundstrom and 


The minutes of the previous meeting 


were approved. The Treasurer's re- 
port, showing a bank halance as of 
April 30, 1940, of $2588.58, was read 


and accepted. 
Dr. Moore discussed the certification 
of chemists and stated that this seemed 
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to have the approval of more chemists 
than does licensing 

Dr. Harrisson reported for the Com- 
mittee on Licensing 

Dr. Lundstrom suggested that Chap- 
ters of the INstrrure be organized in 
various U. S. Re- 


offered to 


the vicinity of the 


gional Laboratories, and 


write to key people in these laboratories 


to consider the formation of Chapters. 


Maurice L. Moore was raised from 
Associate to Fellow. 

Leonard P. Moore was raised from 
Associate to Fellow 

The following new members were 
elected 

FELLOWS: 

Beckel, Arthur C. 

(1940), 706 S. Coler Avenue, Urbana, 

[llinois. 
Day, Harry G. 

(1940), Associate in Biochemistry, 


The Johns Hopkins University Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Fields, Reuben T. 


(1940), E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Ford, J. T. 
(1940), Chief Chemist, AC Spark 
Plug Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Flint, Mich 

Gebert, Emery B. 
(1940), 415 Westminster Avenue, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Goetz, Alvin C. 
(1940), Manager, Technical Service 
Dept., Pigment Division, The Eagle- 
Picher Sales Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Goodman, Henry Gaines 
(1940), Fellow, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 


Penna. 
Hansen, Lorenz Peter 
(1940), 
Physiological 
Medical College, 


Associate Professor of 
Chemistry, Jefferson 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Harvey, Mary Gertrude 
(1940), 
Polytechnic 

Hinkle, S. F. 


(1940) Chief Chemist, Hershey Choco- 


Assistant Professor, Bradley 


Institute, Peoria, Ill. 


late Corporation, Hershey, Penna. 
Kew, Theodore J. 
(1940), Chief Chemist, Dr. Phillips 
Company, Orlando, Fla. 
Kuhn, W. E. 
(1940), Manager, Technical and Re- 
search Division, The Texas Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
May, George E. 
(1940), Hibbing Junior College, Hib- 
bing, Minn 
Miller, Lawrence P. 
(1940), Boyce Thompson Institute, 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Renoll, Mary 
(1940), Research Chemist, Thomas 


and Hochwalt Laboratories, Monsanto 


Chemical Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Stanford, Spencer C. 


(1940), Department of Chemistry, 
The College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Stewart, Vincent E. 
(1940), Food and Drug Chemist, Agri- 
cultural Department, Chemical Divi- 


State of Florida, Tallahassee, 


Florida. 


$10n, 


ASSO 

Corbet, Ruth E. 
(4.1940), Research Chemist, 
ical Research 
Franklin 


Pennsylvania 


[ATES 


Biochem- 
Foundation of the 
Institute, Philadelphia, 
Kirschner, Leon Irvin 
(A.1940), Graduate Student, 
sity of 


Univer- 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 


The Secretary announced the elec- 
tion of the following new officers of 
THe AmerIcAN Institute or CHEM- 


ISTS: 


President, Harry L. Fisher; Vice- 
president, W. T. 
Howard S. Neiman; Treasurer, Walter 


Read; Secretary, 
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Rk. Allen, 


Breyer, and Charles N. Frey 


J. Murphy; Councilors: E. 
Frank G 

The 
Robert J. \ ice-president, 
J. W. E Burke 
H. Knight; and councilors Ross A. 
Baker, Lloyd Van Gerald 
Wendt, and upon 
seconded a 


to these 


retiring officers are: President, 


Moore; 
Harrisson; Treasurer, 
Doren, and 


motion made and 


vote of thanks was given 


othecers, 
made and seconded, a 


$100.00 


Upon motion 
contribution of made to 


the Chemist Advisory 


was 
Council. 
further 


There being no business, ad- 


journment was taken 


June Meeting 


HE one hundred and seventy- 
second meeting of the National 
Council of THe American INSTITUTE 


or Cuemists was held on June 13, 1940, 
at The Club, 52 East 4lst 
Street, New 


President 


Chemists’ 
York, N. . & 


Harry L. Fisher presided. 


The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs. E. R. Allen, 
H. L. Fisher, M. L. Hamlin, R. J. 


Moore, W. J. Murphy, H. S. Neiman, 
W. T. Read, F. D. Snell, and M. Toch. 
Mr. M. R. Miss V. F. 


Kimball were present. 


Bhagwat and 


The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

The Treasurer’s report, showing a 
bank balance as of June 13, 1940, of 
$1810.12, 
posited of 


with checks on hand to be de- 


$1623.05, was read and ac- 
cepted. 

The resolution required by the bank, 
forth the names and signatures 


checks, 


signed 


setting 
officers who may sign 
that checks 


by the Treasurer or the Secretary, was 


of the 


specifically may be 


unanimously adopted 


Upon motion made, seconded, and 


unanimously carried, the Treasurer 


was empowered to open a savings bank 





at 6:30 P.M. 
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account of $2500.00, and the President 


or the Treasurer empowered to 


withdraw such sums as shall be granted 


was 


by a unanimous motion of the National 
Council. 

The Treasurer was requested to de- 
termine the cost of and report on the 
advisability of obtaining a safety-deposit 
box at the bank. 


Upon motion made and _ seconded, 
the following new members’ were 
elected : 

Fellows 
Allison, James B. 
(1940), Assistant Professor, Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Rothrock, David Andrew, Jr. 

(1940), 

Products 


Research Chemist, Resinous 


and Chemical Company, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
Secretary was requested to invite the 
chairmen of committees to attend Coun- 
cil meetings. 

Upon motion made and seconded, Dr. 
J. W. E 
Councilor to fill the 
of Dr. W. T. 


by the membership to the vice-presi- 


Harrisson was appointed as 
unexpired term 


Read, who was elected 
dency. 

Mr. Bhagwat reported for the Chem- 
ist Advisory Council and informed the 
that the Chemist 
Council has moved to new headquarters 
in the Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Snell reported for the New York 
State Committee on Licensing. 


Council Advisory 


There being no further business, ad- 
journment was taken. 


The Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society reports that more than 
forty-three per cent of the space avail- 
able at the first annual National Chem- 
ical Exposition, to be held in Chicago, 
fifteenth, is al- 


December eleventh to 


ready under contract. 
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CHAPTERS 
New York 


Gardner 


Chairman, William Howlett 


Secretary-treasurer, D. H. 


Vice-chairman, W. D. Turner 


Jackson 


17 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Council Representative, Marston L. Hamlin 
The New York Chapter of Tu National Council, Dr. Marston L 
AmericAN Institute or Cuemists’ Hamlin. 
1eld a dinner, business meeting, and in- " — 
he da dinne ae Wee > 1 Dr. H. L. Fisher, president of Tut 
formal dance at the Hotel Capitol, New ' . ; 
AMERICAN INstTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 


» 


York, N. Y., on Wednesday, May 
1940. 


The following new Chapter officers 
were elected: Chairman, Dr. William 
Howlett Gardner; vice-chairman, Dr. 
\W D. Turner; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. H. D. Jackson; councilors: Dr. 
Franklin H. Bivins, and Dr. Donald 
Price; chapter representative to the 


presented a graph of the rapid increase 
in membership of the organization and 


Spx ke 


brietly concerning it. 


followed the business meet- 
prizes Nylon 
were won Miss Mary Medearis, 
Mrs. Heinrich Meister, Mrs. Robert J. 
Moore, and Mrs. Solomon D. Schneider. 


Dancing 


ing Door ol hosiery 


by 


Niagara 


Allan Camelford 


Chairman, J. 


Secretary-treasurer, Wilbert A 


Alvin F. 


Vice-chairman, 
Herrett 


Shepard 


109 Norwood Avenue 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Council Representative, 


Carl H. Rasch, Alternate 


Arthur W. Burwell 


News Reporter to Tue Cuemist, Margaret C. Swisher 
MEETING of the Niagara The officers elected for the coming 
A Chapter was held at the Buffalo year were as follows: 
Museum of Science on May 17, 1940. J. A. Camelford, Chairman. 
After the dinner annual reports were \. F. Shepard, Vice-chairman. 
read by the chairmen of the standing \ \. Herrett, Secretary-treasurer. 


committees and by the treasurer. 
Dr. Howard Post presented student 
medals of INSTITUTE 
CHEMISTS 
University 


AMERICAN 
Gerhard Hennig 
Buffalo 
Niagara 


THE 

to of 
and to 
Univer- 

work as 


OF 
the 


ol 


George H. Milly 
their 
seniors majoring in chemistry. 


sity for outstanding 


\. M. Burwell, Chapter Representa- 
tive. 


C. H. Rasch, Alternate Representa- 
tive 

Margaret C. Swisher, Reporter to 
Tue CHEMIST. 


A symposium, presenting new chem- 
ical developments in the Niagara area, 
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Koethen 


Sheridan re- 


was conducted by F. L. and 
W. L. Hyden. W. B. 

ported the production of “Electrically 
Rubber.” He 


when 


Conducting said that 
this 
gasoline trucks and airplanes, acted as 
When covering 
high cables, the field 
is eliminated, ozone does not form and 


destroyed. M. C 


rubber, used for tires on 


a ground. used for 
voltage electric 
the metal is not 
Taylor discussed the uses for chlorites, 
chlorates and perchlorates in industry, 
in analytical chemistry and as possible 
explosives. L. M. Lawton showed 
photographs which illustrated some of 
milling 


the problems involved in_ the 


of the copper used to make car radi- 
ators A. W. Burwell reported on 
some of the new lubricants. The 
metallic soaps and soap esters keep 
the engines clean and prevent cor- 
rosion because they adhere to the 
metal. A few years ago, a 550 H.P. 
airplane motor had to be overhauled 
after 350 flying hours. Because of 


Ma) , 1940 


the use of the new lubricants, a 1000 
H.P. motor can go 600 hours and in 
this will be extended 
hours. W. A. Smith 


the near future 
to 1000 flying 


said that airplane gasoline is a nar- 
rower cut than car gasoline. For 
higher altitude operation, in this 
country trimethyl pentane is added, 


but Germany is using some aromatic 


compounds. W. L. Hyden discussed 


uses for the cellulose sponge and 


new 
for cordura cord. Andrew Chalmers 
of the Moore Laboratories discussed 


Plants 


have no 


the soilless growth of plants. 


nutrient solutions 
root hairs and the rate of their growth 
with the pH of the solution; 
a pH 638-7 and 


There are 


grown in 


varies 


roses grow slowly at 
rapidly at pH 5-6. 


that 


very 


chemicals plants must 


control of the 


certain 


have Better proper 


supply of these substances to the 


when the methods 
than 


natural 


plants is possible 


of hydroponics are used when 


fertilizer is added to soil. 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Addison C,. Angus 


Secretary-treasurer, 


Harold A. 


Vice-chairman, Edward L. Haenisch 
Heiligman 


1203 West Oak Street 


Norristown, 
Council Representative, 
Tue CHEMIST, 


News Reporter to 


gp March meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter was held on Tues- 
day the twenty sixth at the Christian 


Association Building. Previous to this 


an informal dinner in honor of the 


guest speaker was held at the Hotel 
Normandy. 
“Dyestuffs and Disease” was the 


subject presented by Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
F.A.1.C., 


lecturer 


known scientist and 


other things, Dr. 


well 

Among 
Griffith is dean of pharmacy at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, director of research at the Stet- 





Penna. 
Gilbert E. Seil 
Kenneth A. 


Shull 


son Hat Company, director of labora- 
tories at Stetson Hospital, research ad- 
visor to the McNeil 
editor of the 
Pharmacy. 


Laboratories, and 
American Journal of 
tefore entering into the actual sub- 
ject of dyestuffs, the speaker suggested 
that of 
believe this 


science 
We 
to be of sufficient interest and impor- 


term—a 
chromatotherapology. 


a new new 


tance to some of his words 


verbatim. 


“Chromatotherapology is the science 
dealing with the effect of color on the 
human body. Strangely interior 


quote 


enough, 
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decorators have regarded this study with 
more practical respect than have physi 
cians. For instance, although rarely done, 
it would be perfectly reasonable for a doc- 
tor to prescribe a iavender color scheme, 
and lavender wall paper, draperies, clothes, 
and even lavender medicine, for a highly 


neurotic patient; and especially so, if the 
patient were obese, or a natural blond 
Such a prescription would be thoroughly 


scientific 


“Red excites, and so to a lesser degree 


do orange and yellow Shades of violet, 
indigo, and blue have a calming effect, al 
though the livid blue, the cyanotic blue, 
s melancholic Generally, green gives 


pleasure, and then a sense of peace, yet 
there are yellow greens that nauseate 
“Red, in some of its hues and values, 
constricts large spaces, red painted rooms 
both confiningly hot and tight, 
emphasizes the size of smaller 
Thus a pink-colored pill appears 
larger than a like-sized pill coated with the 








ibsorbing chocolate Lighter blues 

the borders of a room, and with 
hints of summer heavens, bring 

to tired souls. Certain yellows are 

I unfriendly, especially in the 
t nge. Yet they are said to stimu 

late the flow of bile ind so assist in 
testinal digestion Does red by the same 
toker neite the spleen and marrow to 


Dyestuffs may be defined as soluble 


substances which possess a color and 


which are able to impart a color to fibre, 


with or without the use of mordants 


They may be either classified as acid, 
basic, mordant, vat, ete., or according 
to their chemical structure. 

The history of dyes is a fascinating 


Mention 


Joseph’s coat of many colors 


one is made in the Bible of 
However, 


recently obtained facts seem to indicate 


that but three colors were known at 
that time Indigo and logwood must 
have been known to the ancients. Long 


before Christ, people of Tyre were us- 
ing Tyrian purple obtained from shell- 
fish from the 


dried 


Cochineal, extracted 


bedies of the female insect, was 
used at an early date, and even today 
tinctures many of our pharmaceutical 
preparations. Recorded somewhere in 
literature is the change which this sub- 
stance undergoes when treated with 
spirits of hartshorn—probably the first 
indicator. 


mention of a chemical 


The first synthetic dyestuff (mauve) 
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was accidently discovered by William 
Henry Perkin while trying to synthe- 


size quinine from crude aniline (due 
to presence of impurity, allyl toluene). 
Today every color imaginable, for al- 
most every conceivable purpose can be 
obtained from coal tar, and this indus- 
try is one of the largest in the world. 
Dyestuffs may be used in disease for 
both diagnostic and curative purposes. 
Many preparations, when taken intern- 
ally, find their way to definite organs 
and make them, or deformations pres- 


ent therein, visible to the eyes of the 


X-ray. Phenolsulfonephtkalein has 
been used for some time as a test for 
kidney function 

Compounds such as gentian violet, 
malachite green, and methylene blue 


will inhibit the growth of bacteria, and 


accordingly are used as skin disinfec 
tants. Merchurochrome, a bright red, 
water soluble powder, is used as an 


antisept 


Recently a number of chemothera- 


peutics-dyes or relatives of them have 


been developed. Sulfanilimide and _ its 


cerivatives, and sulfapyridine are ex- 
amples of these 
It is interesting to note that the mole 


cular structure of such substances as 


bile acids, sterols, hormones, and cer- 
tain plant principles are closely related 
to many of the dyestuffs. 

Dr. Griffith performed several experi- 
ments to illustrate the production of 
dyes and the nature of the dyeing proc- 


ess itself. 


HE last official meeting of the 
yj ipsanllt year was held at the 
Christian Association Building on Tues- 
Dr. Gilbert E 
Seil explained briefly the plans for the 
Atlantic City 
the Pennsylvania Chapter is host. 


day, April twenty-third 


which 
The 


convention, for 
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following officers were elected for next 


year: Chairman, Dr. Addison C. Angus ; 
Vice-chairman, Dr. Edward I 
Haenisch ; Secretary-treasurer, Dr. 


Harold A. 


sentative, Dr 


Heiligman; Council Repre- 
Gilbert E. Seil; 
Publicity and News Reporter, Kenneth 
E. Shull. 


The Pennsylvania Chapter 


and 


hx n- 

Robert J. 
Dr. Moore 
discussed briefly the past year's 
National 
future 

Dr. Frederick 
tor of pharmaceutical Research for the 
National 
the scientific paper of the evening. This 
“The \llantoin”,. 
15th 


was 


Was 
ored in having as guest Dr 
Moore, national president 

activi- 
ties of the Council as well as 
pians for the 
R. Greenbaum, direc- 


Drug Company, presented 
Story of 
16th 
England to 
cases of ulcers of the 
McAlister studied the 
determine the 


found it 


was entitled 


During the and centuries 


comfrey root used in 


treat stomach. 
In 1912, 


ord r to 


root in 
mechanism o 
its action. He to contain glu- 


cosides, polypetides, and allan 
(0.8%). The 


the healing 


sugars, 


toin latter substance was 


found to be agent and was 


accordingly prepared and tried in pure 


form. For some reason or other this 
discovery remained in obscurity until 
1935. It had been found in 1927 by Dr. 


Robinson that the active principle in the 
same al- 


that the 


excretion of maggots is this 


lantoin. (It may be recalled 
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use of maggot therapy was introduced 
World War). 
synthesized by the 
alkaline 
the di- 
urate of glyoxylic acid, possess a definite 
melting 
and 


during the 
Allantoin 


oxidation of 


can be 


uric acid with 


potassium permanganate. It is 


crystalline structure, defnite 


point, and is easy to analyze 


standardize. 
Internally, allantoin finds application 


in the treatment of gastric and duo- 


denal ulcers, gastralgia, etc. It is also 


valuable externally as a cell proliferant 


(burns, etc.) The best solution to use 


is one of about 0.4 per cent. Recently 


? 


there has been prepared a 2 per cent 


ointment which has found application 


in the treatment of nasal infections 


Experimental research has revealed 


many interesting facts concerning the 
effects of allantoin on the human sys- 
tem. It is known that normal rabbit 
biood contains about five per cent of 


allantoin. After the intra-muscular in- 
jection of a certain amount of the ma- 
terial, the blood content rises to a maxi- 
in 0.75 hours, but at the end of 


back to 


mum 


2.75 hours is again normal. 


This drug is definitely antagonistic to 
blood, yet is non-toxic to the human 
system. 

Dr. Greenbaum showed many slides 


of actual clinical cases to illustrate the 


miraculous healing powers of allantoin. 


Robert M. Chapin, U. S. Biochemist, Dies 


Robert Macfarlane Chapin, chief of 


the Biochemic Division of the Bureau 
Industry, U. S. Department 
died at Johns Hopkins 
Md., on May 


brief illness 


ot Animal 
of Agriculture, 
Hospital, Baltimore, 
Death 
and a brain operation. He 


sixth. followed a 


was 62 vears 
of age. 

Mr. Chapin entered the Bureau’s ser 
i 1907 he engaged in bio- 


vice in Here 


largely to 


chemical research relating 
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the development and standardization of 
disinfectants, livestock dips, and related 
products. He was associated for 
with Dr. M. 


of anti-hog-cholera 


many 


years Dorset, discoverer 


serum, whom he 
the Biochemic 


1935. 


he succeeded as chief of 


Division of the Bureau in Since 
Mr. 


wide range of 


that time Chapin had directed a 


research and service ac- 


tivities at the Bureau 
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Washington 


President, Frank O. Lundstrom 


Vice-president, Albin H. Warth 


Treasurer, Philip A. Wright 


Secretary, Martin Leatherman 


9 Quincy Avenue, Hyattsville, Md. 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Alexander J. 


Council Representative, 


Stirton 


Albin H. Warth 


executive Committee 


H. C. Fuller 

L. R. Heiss 

H. Hibben 
Makower 

N. Markwood 


%. Adams 
. S. Anderson 
P. Bradshaw J. 
T. Kk. Cornwell B. 
. R. Dawson L 
. B. Deemer 


HE 
oe 
on Tuesday, 
the kind 
Warth, 


and 


annual Baltimore mecting of 
Washington Chapter was held 
April 23, 1940 


offices of Dr 


Through 
Albin H. 
the 
also chemical director of the 
Cork Seal 
inspection tour was made of the Crown 
Cork and Seal Company’s plant. The 


vice-president of Chapter 


Crown and Company, an 


for an excel- 
Hotel. A 


followed 


gathered later 


the 


members 

lent 

brief 
Dr. Warth 


dinner at Emerson 


business meeting 


gave a very interesting 


N. W. Matthews W. H. Ross 
J. W. McBurney .. F. 
. L. Mehring s, §, 
. M. Mehurin E. K. Ventre 
R. Merz C. W. Whittaker 
M. Noble J. F. Williams 


Snyder 


Stubbs 


the and 
operations involved in the manufacture 


cork 


products, adding sidelights which made 


summary of numerous steps 


ot composition seals and other 


the inspection trip more vivid and 


worthwhile 


was in 
the 
was 
mak- 
out- 


who 


Dr. N. W. 
the 


Matthews, 


charge of arrangements for 


and place of meeting, 
thanked for his 


Baltimore 


dinner 
warmly part in 
the 


standing 


ing meeting an 


success. 


THE SCIENCE ANGLER 


Kenneth E. Shull, J.A.1.C. 


Today it is not enough that a public 
water supply be of sufficient quantity 
to meet all demands, and pure enough 
to fall the 


standards. Consumers 


within limits of sanitary 


now demand 
that it also be palatable, that is free 
from obnoxious tastes and odors. 

This latter problem has been solved 


to a certain extent by the use of acti- 


vated carbon—a specially prepared char 
which has unusual powers of adsorp- 
tion. This material is so finely divided 
that as 100,000,000,000 


vidual carbon particles may be present 


many as indi- 


in a gram. When applied to water at 
the rate of fifteen pounds per million 
gallons, about 10,000 particles will be 
found in a single drop. 
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Here is a blow to those 


mask B. O. 
acids present in perspiration have been 


who try to 
Certain of the organic 
found to possess fungicidal properties. 
that the 


infections on 


Indeed it is now believed 
fungoid 


warm 


prevalence of 


people inhabiting countries is 


due to a dilution of the sweat to such 


an extent that it is no longer able to 
exercise its beneficial effects. 

The disease may be alleviated by the 
sodium 


application of a ten per cent 


solution in fifty per cent 


® 


In ye olde days, a bath was a bath, 


propionate 
alcohol. 


unless indulged in more often than once 


a year, whereupon it became a_head- 


ache. Today we are told that in order 
to gain the fullest benefits from our 
aqueous submergence we must have 


the proper psychological surroundings 


In keeping with this idea 


have prepared a powder which, dis- 


solved in water, turns it a milky white 


and forms a blanket of bubbles. The 
product may be obtained with a great 
variety of odors, such as geranium, 


jasmine, and pine. 


chemists - 
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Much 


carried 


has been 


with the 


interesting work 


out in connection 
(those 


tin). 


alloys 
M.P. of 


such as 


preparation of fusible 


which melt below the 


oldsters, Rose’s 


metal, Newton's metal, D’Arcet’s metal, 


Some of the 


and Wood's metal are familiar to all. 
Dr. 
French of Colgate, consists of bismuth, 


\ new combination, studied by 


lead, tin, cadmium, and indium (18%), 


and melts at 47°C. The addition of 
one per cent of gallium lowers the 
melting point to 41.5°C. 


Such low melting alloys have found 


application in surgical casts, finger 
print impressions, art medallions, and 


instruments. 


® 


wants to pay 
$346.65 : yet ac- 
that 
output, if we 


thermal control 


No one 
light bill of 
cording to 


a not-so-light 
monthly 
Monsanto Magazine 
would be the pecuniary 
were to use sufficient candles to obtain 
the same amount of light now received 
bulbs. About 


half ton of candles would be required 


from electric light one 


and that’s quite a lot of pig fat. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Howard W. Post, F.A.L.C. 


Inventions 
deal 


inven- 


that an 
established to 


It is 
Board 


reported 
has been 
“the 


and 


with growing volume of 


intended to fur- 
The 


from the 


tions suggestions 


ther Canada’s war effort.” an- 


nouncement comes indirectly 
office of Hon. W. D 


commerce 


Euler, minister 


of trade and and chairman 


of the committee of the Privy Council 


on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


It is understood that the personnel of 


which will consider thes 


the board 
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ideas will be representative of the 
Laboratory Division of the National 
Research Council, the Navy, Militia 
and Air Force and such other inter- 
ests as the Department of National 
Defense itself, the War Supply Board, 
and the Patent Office 

This war is characterized by a de- 


time of 
than 
any previous war. Why may not civi- 
take a 


sire to “prepare for peace in 


war” to a much greater extent 


lized nations lesson from the 
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this board and continue 


its functions or 


existence of 


those of some similar 


organization into the times of peace 
which will surely come some day? 
Various interests do try to carry out 
this idea on a small scale but not on 
the broad plans contemplated in war 
time 
® 

A recent editorial in Canadian Chem- 
istry and Process Industries attracted 
our interest, for its treatment of the 


ever-present problem of alcohol as a 


motor fuel. From the standpoint of 


national self-sufficiency, it has been 
that 
million 


effect 


estimated Canada would require 
non-beverage 


blend 


opinion 


eighty gallons of 


a ten cent 
That, in the 


editorial, is a 


alcohol to per 


with gasoline 


of the writer of the 


quantity sufficiently high that its main- 


would some economic 
\\ he re 


wheat, 


tenance require 


juggling would it come from? 


In terms of forty million bush- 


required, « 


els would be f potatoes, 


one hundred thirty-three million bush- 


els, of sugar beets, four million tons, 


fifty-three million bushels, 


@ 


Industries, 


or of barley, 
per year 
| td P 


financial 


Canadian presents 


a summary ol its own con- 
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issue of 


The C-I-l 


materials 


dition in a recent 
Oval. We learn that the raw 
entering into the composition of cello- 
phane sold in Canada have come for 
from Canada, the Euro- 
had little if 


these 


the most part 


pean war having 
effect on the 


There 


any 


flow of necessities 


seems to have been a_ lesser 


production of automobiles in Canada 


during 1939 but sales of paints, var- 


nishes, etc., which ordinarily would be 


made to the automotive industry, have 


shown a slight increase nevertheless 


Growth of the organization's manufac- 


turing investment during the last ten 
years has been almost entirely the re 
sult of construction and this in the 
iorm 0 additional plant capacity 
Less than ten per cent of the increase 
has come from the purchase of the 
property of other corporations In- 


creased and more varied production in 


the chemical line has made this ex- 


pansion practicable through association 
with units such as the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co, 
Ltd 


remained at the 


and Imperial 


Chemical Industries, Certain in- 


organic chemicals 


same level as during 1938, but there 


has recently been a sharp increase in 


the output of textiles and paper and 


consequently in the consumption otf 


dyestuffs. 


BOOKS 


REFERENCE Book or INoRGANIC CHEM- 
istry. By Latimer and Hildebrand. 
The Vacmillan Co npai 4th Ed 
$4.00 

According to the preface of the first 
“the Book of 


Chemistry written as a 


edition, Reference Inor- 


gank has been 


reference book rather than a text.” 


text is evidenced by 


Its success as a 





80 


this new edition, the fourth, which fol 
lews the third by only two years. There 


is very little difference in total volume 
between the two editions, but the pres- 


Most 
to the 


ent one contains 120 more pages 
of this apparent increase is duc 


use of a larger and more legible type 


In rewriting the book, some revisions 


have been made in many values of 
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The 


atomic nucleus has been completely re- 


physical constants. chapter on 


written, and many other minor changes 
have been made. In the appendix, two 


less useful tables have been dropped 


and replaced by tables on the “Structure 
of Molecules and Ions” and on “Co-va- 
lent Bond Energies and Atomic Radii.” 


The use of the book as a text calls 


for considerable planning on the part 
of the teacher in mapping his own 
course. As a handy reference of inor- 


ganic chemistry, for purposes which 
dv not warrant consulting the standard 
works, such as Mellor, the book is very 
useful. The reviewer is glad to recom- 
mend it for both purposes for which it 
is designed 


Karu Herstein, F.A./.C. 


® 


ELEMENTARY LAporatory EXPERIMENTS 
By Roger 


Johnson. The 
Edition 


IN OrGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Adams and John R. 
Vacmillan Company. 3rd 
1940. 420 pp. $2.00. 

Two eminent chemists have prepared 


this laboratory manual for beginning 


students in organic chemistry, stress- 


ing the importance of mastering the 


principles involved in common lahora- 


tory procedures before an attempt is 


made to prepare organic compounds or 


to study organic chemical reactions. 
The experiments given include the 

following types of preparations: “Those 

representing some of the most impor- 


tant reactions; those involving the 


preparation of substances readily ob- 


those using the 


with the 


tained in good yields; 


cheapest reagents coincident 


best those series of 


that a 


results ; presenting 


reactions so student may use 


previously prepared materials, such as 


the series, nitrobenzene—analine—acet- 


anilide p-brom« acetanilide, etc 


Material to assist the teacher, such 
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as suggested course outlines, a pro- 
cedure for keeping notes and for deter- 
mining the student's ability, is contained 
in the appendix. 

The book is artistically designed and 
printed. The pages are perforated, 
make it to detach the ex- 


which easy 


periment sheets. Diagrams of the com- 
mon apparatus used in organic chem- 
istry assist the beginning student. 

New added to 
edition includes experiments in the field 


material this third 
of synthetic polymers and polymeriza- 


tion, consistent with the rapid com- 


mercial developments along this line. 


® 


CHEMICAL 
Revised and Edited 
Strong, Ph. D. D. Van 
6th Edition. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 
by Ralph K. 
Nostrand 
1940. 1088 


KINGZETT’S 


Company. 
pp. $14.00. 
The 


encycl ypaedia of 


this recognized 
just 


sixth edition of 
chemicals has 
been issued from the press, and it pre- 
sents a book greatly enlarged and ex- 


panded in both size and contents from 
the previous editions. 

The valuable feature of this book 
is its inclusion of many commercial 
names of chemicals, with reference to 


their properties and uses, and thus it 


combines both a strictly chemical dic- 
tionary as well as a commercial index 
to chemicals which are known generally 
commercial designations 


under their 


Each subject is treated in detail, and 
a reference to the original publication 
is given in each statement, condensed 


for purposes of a publication of this 
character. 

Reference is made to the many new 
been 
last 


industrial solvents which have 


placed upon the market since the 


edition, and the article on chemical en- 


gineering has been greatly expanded 
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and includes a consideration of ma- 


terials, energy, apparatus and economics. 
bacteria is an up-to-date, 
of this impor- 
tant ancillary subject. A 


The article on 
authoritative summary 
new feature 
of this book is its tabulation of pro- 
duction and imports by countries of the 
used chemical 
this 
value to those who are considering the 


these prod- 


more widely com- 


modities, and feature will be of 


commercial production of 
ucts 

The systemization of organi¢''chem- 
the use of charts 


istry is assisted by 


groups of chemical 


pounds, such as thos« 


of selected com- 


containing car- 


bon and nitrogen, and the typical alco- 


hols, aldehydes, and carboxylic acids, 


and the tabulations of the products of 
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the acetylene and ethylene industries il- 


lustrate recent developments in the 
technology of these hydrocarbons. 

The article on coal carbonization has 
been completely rewritten in order to 
introduce references to carbonizations at 
high and low temperatures. There has 
been a very considerable revision and 
the 


prey 1¢ yusly ’ 


references 
the 
articles on proteins and vitamins have 


expansion of all of 


which appeared and 
been particularly enlarged. 

The typography of this book is most 
is capable of ready 


reading. <A 


excellent and it 


reference and easy copy 


the 


everyone 


of this publication should be in 


library of every chemist and 


interested in chemistry as an at-hand 


reference book for every day use. 


CHEMISTS 


Joint Committee of Professional Societies 


ELEGATES representing _nine- 
D teen professional societies met in 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 19, 1940, at 8:00 


P.M. to create a Joint Committee of 
Professional Societies, sponsored by 
the Washington Chapter of Tut 


CHEMISTS. 
Schneiderhan, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OI 
Dr. F. J. 


secretary ol 


executive 
the Organization of Pro- 
fessional Employees of the Department 
chairman 
L. Mehring, 


Service 


elected 
of the Committee. Mr. A. 
the Civil Com- 
the Washington Chapter of 
AMERICAN 


of Agriculture, was 
chairman of 
mittee of 
THE INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ISTS, was elected secretary. 

The organizations represented were as 
Alpha Chi Washing- 
Professional American 


follows Sigma, 


ton Chapter ; 


Washington 


Association of Engineers, 


\rchi- 
tects, Washington Chapter; AMERICAN 
CHEMISTS, 
\merican 


Chapter; American Institute of 
INSTITUTE OF Washington 
Institute of Elec- 


Section; 


Chapter ; 


trical Engineers, Washington 


American Institute of Mining and 
Washington 
Civil 


»ec- 


Engineers, 
Society of 
District of 


Metallurgical 
Section; American 
Engineers, Columbia 
tion; American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers, Washington 
Chapter; American Society of Mechan- 
ical Washington Section; 


Chemical Society of Washington; Dis- 


Engineers, 


trict of Columbia Library Association; 
Society of Washington; 
Wash- 
ington Section; Medical Society of the 
District of 


Geological 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Columbia; Organization of 
Professional Employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Society of Agri- 
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cultural Engineers, Washington Sec- 4. To bring to the attention of spe- 
tion; Society of American Foresters; cialized groups proposed and pending 
Society of Automotive Engineers, legislation and policies affecting the 
Washington Section, and Washington welfare of their members. 


Society of Engineers. Twelve of the 5. To provide a means for coopera- 
different engineering organizations tive effort in the solution of problems 
were represented by one delegate, act- of general interest to the associated 
ing through a council. The Bar As- societies. 


sociation of the District of Columbia Dr. Schneiderhan gave a summary of 


was not represented but the intention pending legislation on retirement. He 
to cooperate had been expressed. discussed the Neely-Cramer, the 
The joint Committee of Professional Ramspeck, and the Meade bills. 


Societies in this first meeting drew up With the formation of the Joint 
the following important objectives: Committee of Professional Societies, 
1. To work for policies that will at- another one of the major objectives of 


tract and retain in public service the the Washington Chapter of THe 


highest type of qualified professional \MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
workers. has been brought to a successful con- 

2. To codperate in obtaining the clusion. The Civil Service Committee 
adoption of entrance, training, promo- of the Washington Chapter has had 


tion and other employment policies the matter of the Joint Committee un- 
which will contribute to this end. der consideration for some time. It 
3. To act as a clearing house for has contacted nearly thirty professional 
information affecting the welfare of «societies and has had favorable response 
professional employees in public service. from the major portion of them. 


W. B. Van Arsdel To Head Engineering 


Development Division at Western Laboratory 


The appointment of W. B. Van Chemistry and Engineering 
Arsdel as chief of the Engineering and Sin cited ot ths Dit ie Wen 
Development Division of the U. S. De- ; eet 
partment of Agriculture’s Western 
Aj. Velopment of processes worked out in 


Arsdel will head the engineering de- 


Regional Research Laboratory at 
bany, California, was announced today the Western Laboratory, and the study 
by Dr. Henry G. Knight, F.A.1.C., of industrial opportunities for expand- 


chief of the Bureau of Agricultural ing outlets for farm products. 


Dr. O. C. Magistad Appointed Assistant Chief Piant Industry 


Dr. E. C. Auchter, chief of the Riverside, California, since 1938, and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Bu- will give special attention to the soils 
reau of Plant Industry, today announced investigations of the Bureau. He will 
the appointment of Dr. O. C. Magistad, be succeeded by Dr. R. H. Walker, 
1s assistant chief of the Bureau. Doctor dean of the College of Agriculture 
Magistad has been in charge of the and director of the Utah Agricultural 


UL. S. Regional Salinity Laboratory at Experiment Station. 
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At the American 
Ceramic Society held in Toronto, April 
eighth and ninth, 1940, Dr. Gilbert E. 


meeting of the 


Seil, F.A.LC., read two papers which 
were widely discussed. 

The first paper, to which an entire 
session was given, was “The Ortho- 
silicates of the Alkaline Earths with 
Special Reference to their Uses in the 
Refractory Field”. The second paper 
was entitled, “Apparatus and Method 
for the Determination of Porosity in 


Refractory Materials” 


® 


General Otto H. Falk, board chair- 
man of the Allis-Chalmers Manutfac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
died on May 21, 1940 

Florence E. Wall, F.A.L.C., has been 


engaged to give courses relating to cos- 


metics at Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina, in co6peration with the State Board 
of Vocational State 
Board of Cosmetic Art, beginning June 
tenth for three weeks. She 
New York to 


courses in the school of 


York 


Education and the 
will then 
similar 
New 


return to give 
summer 


University 


® 


Foster Dee Snell recently addressed 


the Case Student Chapter of the 
Institut¢ of 


neers at Cleveland, on the subject of 


American Chemical Engi- 
“Opportunities in Chemistry and Chem- 
The 
and the 


ical Engineering”. functions of 
both the 


engineer in research were discussed as 


chemist chemical 


there is as much engineering as chem- 


istry in such problems. In either case, 
a man to succeed in chemistry and 
chemical engineering must be vitally 
interested in the work. 








May, 1940 


Marston T. Bogert Honored 





Marston 7 Bogert, | 


a7 Oe was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by The Chemists’ Clul New York, 
N. Y., at which he was presented with 
a scroll of honorary membership. Dr. 
Bogert was one of the signers of the 


incorporation of 
The Chemists’ Club in 1898 He also 
served as its president 


Whitmore 


\mong the speakers were 


original articles o 


Dr. Frank ( acted as 
toastmaste! 


Dr. Leo H 


Baekeland, honorary mem- 
ber of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE oO} 
CHEMISTS Dr Harry L. Fisher, 
F.A.LC., and Dr. F. M. Becket, presi- 


Chemists’ Club. 


® 


Section of the So- 


dent of Th 


The American 
Chemical Industry 


the election of the 


ciety of announces 


following officers 


for the year 1940-41. 

Chairman, Dr. Lincoln T. Work; 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Foster Dee Snell, 
F.A.1.C.; Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Cyril S. Kimball, F.A.LC., and Hon- 
orary Treasurer, Mr. J. W. H. Ran- 
dall, F.A.I.C 

The following new Committee mem- 


hers were elected to take the place of 


retiring members: 

W. P. Cohoe, F.A.1.C., W. A. Gib- 
bons. F.A.L.C.. W. J. Baeza, F.A.I.C., 
J. G. Detwiler, and S. D. Kirkpatrick 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Chemists Available 


Cottece TEacner. American, Ph. D., 
F.A.IL.C., Sigma Xi. Inorganic analyti- 
cal, organic and industrial chemistry. 
Several years’ university teaching, six 
years’ experience in the chemical indus- 
try in heavy chemicals, analytical meth- 
ods, control, supervision. Publica- 
tions. Location anywhere. Please re- 
ply to Box 31, THe CHEMIstT. 


® 


RESEARCH - DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST, 
F.A.LC. M.S (M.L.T.) Organic 
Chemistry. Ex-chief chemist forced 
to change by conditions beyond his 


control. Well qualified by sufficient 
training and fifteen years (in good 


positions) in chemicals, latex, gases, 


and patents. Best personal and pro- 
fessional references. Complete details 
fer confidential consideration. Availa- 
ble now Please reply to Box 1], 


Tue CHeEMIsT. 


F.A.L.C.. A.C.S. Doctor 


of Chemistry. 29 years manuiacturing 


CHEMIST, 


and developing expericnce in inter- 


mediates, dyestuffs, metal salts and food 


products. Original manufacturing pr« 
esses developed Successful in kandlin 
labor Considerable consulting and 
business experience. First class refer 
ences. Please reply to Box 35, Trt 
CHEMIST. 
® 
Cuemist, J.A.LC. B.S. 1940. Six 


months’ experience during summers in 
rubber factory. Fluent French and 
German Interested in position as 
laboratory assistant or _ translator. 


Please reply to Box 55, THe Cuemist 


Cuemist, B.S., M.S. Age 40, with 
good record of successful business ex- 
perience has funds to promote sound 
product or join new chemical business 
venture. Would also be interested in 
adding capital to established enterprise 
which requires services of a capable 
executive. Address full particulars to 
30x 33, Tue CHEMIST. 


® 


B.S. Age 26. Phi 


Lambda Upsilon. Graduate work in 


CHEMIST. 


Organic, Physical Chemistry and Bi- 
ology. French and German. Most in- 
terested in synthesis or determination 
of substances of biological significance 
Experience in inorganic and analytical. 
Will listen to proposition with future. 
Flease reply to Box 21, Tue Cuemrsr. 


® 


Cuemist, F.A.LC. B.S. and M.S. 
degrees. American. Over thirty years’ 
experience in Agricultural Chemical 
work along soil, fertilizer and plant 
lines in both research and analytical 
capacity. Experienced in by-product 
waste utilization and patent searches 
Available for consulting work. Please 
reply to Box 51, THe CHemis1 


® 


Cuemist, J.A.LC., A.B. degree 1940 
Phi Bcta Kappa. Two years of college 


work in analytical chemistry—qualita- 


tive and quantitative: also courses in 


inorganic, organic, physical chemistry 
Int-rested in any chemistry work. 


Please reply to Box 53, THe CHEMIstT 


Members of The American Institute of Chemists may insert Posi- 


tion Wanted or Position Available notices without charge. 
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Senior Cotton Technologist, $4,600 
a year 

Cotton Technologist, $3,800 a year. 

Associate Cotton Technologist, $3,200 
a year 

\ssistant Cotton Technologist, $2,600 
a vear. 

Applications must be on file with the 
L. S. Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C. by August 12, 1940, 
except far-western states, which may 


} 


file by August 15, 1940 


Cuemist who can formulate lacquer 
and synthetics. Textile finishes. $3,900. 
INK Cuemist. Heavy experience on 


ve hick Ss 


Gilbert E Seil, F.A.LC., was the 
speaker at a dinner of the Men’s Club 
ol the Frankford Congregational 
Church in Philadelphia on Thursday, 
May 23, 1940. The subject of his talk 
was, “Some Interesting Aspects oft 
Chemistry”, and it was heard with a 
great deal of interest by a group o 


professional and business men 


® 


Gilbert E. Seil, F.A.LC., was the 
dinner speaker at the summer meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Chemical Society 
held at State College on June first. 
The subject of Dr. Seil’s talk was 
“How Do Chemists Get That Way” 
Ivor Griffith, F.A.I.C., acted as toast- 
master. 


® @ 


May, 1940 


U. S. Civil Service Examinations. No. 88 (Unassembled) 


Vacancies exist in the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, and in Washington, D. C. 

Information and forms may be ob- 
taincd from the Secretary, Board of 
United States Civil Service Examiners, 
it any first or second class post office : 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.. or 
rom the United States Civil Service 
district office in cities where these are 
located 


Positions Available 


Pu. D. Experienced in field of aro- 
matic research. $5,000 up 

CHEMIST with five years experience 
in paper mill chemistry. $3,500 up. 


® 


Foster Dee Snell, F.A.LC., recently 
addressed the St. Joseph Valley Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 
at Notre Dame on the subject o 
“Some Factors in Detergency”. The 


removal of soil trom textiles, dishes, 
1 





the skin and other surfaces de- 
pends on the same factors. Dr. Snell 
outlined the known factors which con- 
trol the efficiency of a detergent and 


illustrated their applications. 





NOTICI 
Tke offices of The Chemist 
Advisory Council have been 
moved from 300 Madison Avenue, 
to the Lincoln Building, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A comprehensive book covering the whole 
Chemical Technology of Solvents 


The Technology of Solvents 
Dr. OTTO JORDAN 
$10.00 


This ts the only book on Solvents which exhaustively 
treats this subject from both a theoretical and practical 
standpoint. It is not full of general matter but explicitly 
goes into minute details not heretofore published. 


Most fundamental research has been devoted to the 
development of solvents and their industrial applications, 
and as a result of the advances in technology, a very 
wide field is now covered, and our knowledge of colloi- 
dal solutions, so essential for commercial utilization, has 
been considerably increased. 


Extensive development of organic solvents during re- 
cent years has resulted in a substantial increase in pro- 
duction, vastly enlarging their outlets and bringing in 
as consumers almost every industrial process embracing 
almost every known trade. 


Written by a world-renowned authority—Dr. Jordan; 
there can be no doubt of its value to all associated with 
solvents and plasticisers and their commercial utilization. 


To this book author, subject and patent indexes have 
been added, increasing its value, not only as a text book 
but more particularly as a work of ready reference. 


Distributed by 


THE CHEMIST 


BROADWAY 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Objectives 
of the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of CHEMISTS 


To give chemists professional solidarity. 


To put the profession back of a definite code of 
ethics. 


To insist on adequate training and experience 
qualifications. 


To educate the public to an understanding of what 
a chemist is. 


To protect the public and the profession by fighting 
quackery. 


To raise the economic status of chemists. 


Howarp S. NEIMAN, Secretar) 
The American Institute of Chemists 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me an application blank for membership in the 
American Institute of Chemists. 


Name 
Position 
Address 


City 


























THERE’S NOTHING TOO GOOD! 


| reagents represent only a small 
part of the cost of chemical education. Yet 
upon their uniformity depends the accuracy 
of analyses, and upon their strength, the 
yields, It is literally true that when it comes 
to reagents, there’s nothing too good! 
B&A Reagents have been manufactured 
for 58 years with this in mind. Their produc- 
tion is carefully controlled to maintain con- 
stant high quality, uniformity and strength. 
They may be used with assurance in either 
the simplest of classroom experiments or the 
most complex crea- 
tive research. 


That is why B & A Reagents, year in and year 
out, are the choice of so many educational 
institutions—as well as industrial organiza- 
tions of all types—and why they should 
be your choice, too. 

If you are concerned with the selection of 
reagents for classroom or research work, 
make sure that your students have the best 
reagents for their experiments. Specify B& A. 
. - » Our stocks are always ample. 

Your name and position upon your school 
or college letterhead will bring you a 
copy of the catalog: “Baker and Adamson 
Fine Chemicals and Laboratory Reagents’ 





Sttrine THE PACE in 


FINE CHEMICALS 


tasorarory 
REAGENTS 


ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BO 


KANSAS CITY © LOS ANGELES * 
PITTSBURGH * PROV 


YAKIMA, WASH. * 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


Division of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector 5St., 
STON * BUFFALO © 
MILWAUKEE «© 
DENCE, R. 1. * SAN FRANCISCO * 


N CANADA! THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED * ™ 


CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 8882 


New York F as 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * 


MINNEAPOLIS * 


DENVER * HOUSTON 


MONTEZUMA,GA, © PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS * UTICA, N. ¥. * WENATCHEE, WASH. 


NTREAL * TORONTO * VANCOUVER 























HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HIGH VACUUM 





also VACUUM REFRIGERATION 

for VACUUM DEAERATORS 
DEAERATING HEATERS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 
SURFACE & BAROMETRIC CONDENSERS 
NI-RESIST & MISC. CASTINGS 


The Croll-Reynolds Company has the exclusive record of specializing entirely 


on stean. jet vacuum apparatus during the first ten years of its history. Thousan 


of installations have been made for practically all types of vacuum process wo 


in chemical plants and related industries. A great many mechanical vacuum pum 
have been replaced and substantial savings effected in operating and maintenar 


cost as well as in improved vacuum and more dependable operation. Steam }:t 


Evactors have absolutely no moving parts to get out of order. Their capaci 
efficiency, dependability and relatively low cost have resulted in a definite a 
increasing trend toward this type of equipment for all vacuum work doy 
to .2 mm. absolute. Bulletin C-103 on request. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. 
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